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The National Bureau of Standards 
And Its International Relations 


WaLLAceE R. BropE 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


; custody and reduction to prac- 
tice of the standards of length and mass 
appear to many persons as the principal 
function of the National Bureau of 
Standards. This concept is a natural re- 
sult of the inference of the functions 
from the Bureau’s name. However, in 
the broader concept of standardization, 
involving commodity specifications and 
the wide varieties of standards, such as 
knock values for gasoline, radioactive 
intensities, particle size, and melting- 
point standards, these activities when 
pooled together constitute little more 
than 10 percent of the Bureau’s work. 

The Eighty-first Congress passed Pub- 
lic Law No. 619 on July 22, 1950. This 
new law, which may not have impressed 
the nontechnical citizen as one of great 
importance, was an amendment to the 
definition of the functions and services 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
The Bureau was established 50 years ago 
(March 3, 1901). The great advance of 
science in the past 50 years could not 
have been foretold by those who estab- 
lished the National Bureau of Standards. 
To keep up this scientific advance and 
maintain our function as the “principal 
Federal agency for research, develop- 
ment, and testing in the physical and 
engineering sciences,” has required an 
obvious broadening of activity in the 
past half century. The passage of the 
new enabling act now gives legal sanc- 
tion to the,services and facilities that 
the Bureau has been offering for some 
time to the public and to the Federal 
Government. 


Organization 


Research and development form the 
Bureau’s principal functions and em- 
brace both basic research on the physical 
constants of nature and applied research 
in solving engineering problems of other 
agencies of the Government. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is under the 
direction of Dr. E. U. Condon. The staff 
numbers more than 3,000 employees of 
whom more than one-half qualify as 
scientists and among whose members are 
Many of the nation’s prominent scien- 
tific leaders. The technical organiza- 
tion of the Bureau includes service 
functions such as shops, library, business 
Management, publications, and weights 
and measures advising service as an ad- 
junct and assistant to the 15 research 
and development divisions which include 
electricity, optics and metrology, heat 
and power, atomic and radiation phys- 
ies, chemistry, mechanics, organic and 
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fibrous materials, metallurgy, mineral 
products, building technology, applied 
mathematics, electronics, ordnance de- 
velopment, radio propagation, and mis- 
sile development. These 15 divisions are 
subdivided into sections which cover spe- 
cific areas of science and technology. 
The sections form the operating groups 
to which research and development proj- 
ects are assigned. 

The basic research of the Bureau has 
as one of its objectives the improved 
determination of physical constants. 
Much of the advancement of science in 
this atomic age is dependent on im- 
proved accuracy and an increase in the 
precision with which constants of nature 
can be determined. To further this ob- 
jective much of the research and pub- 
lished work of the Bureau deals with 
these improved methods and values. 
Atomic and molecular properties are re- 
evaluated, precisely determined, and col- 
lected in useful tabular form. Recent 
publications of atomic energy levels, nu- 
clear data, properties of hydrocarbons, 
microwave transmission bands, and 
strength of building materials are 
examples of this work. 

As the principal Federal agency for 
research, development, and testing in 
the physical, chemical, mathematical, 
and engineering sciences, the National 
Bureau of Standards conducts many 
projects for other Federal agencies; in 
fact, more than two-thirds of the 
operating funds of the Bureaus are 
obtained by transfer from other Govern- 
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High voltage X-ray installation—the larg- 
est of its kind in the world—at the 
National Bureau of Standards. These 
towering generators are used in a broad 
program of X-ray research, develop- 
ment, and testing. 


ment agencies rather than by direct 
appropriation. Many of these trans- 
ferred funds are for work for the defense 
agencies and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Many of the acts of Congress 
creating new agencies or new functions 
in existing agencies have carried a rider 
indicating that, to effect the objective, 
full advantage should be taken of exist- 
ing Government facilities. Thus, the 
Bureau is often requested, because of its 
well-equipped laboratories and trained 
personnel, to provide technical services 
for other Government agencies. 

As a national consulting laboratory, 
the members of the staff of the Bureau 
occupy important positions on technical 
society committees and on the advisory 
boards of Government agencies. The 
many varied purchases of the Govern- 
ment require specifications to which the 
Bureau provides a considerable contri- 
bution both in written form and in lab- 
oratory tests. In addition to research 
on engineering problems relating to 
building materials and structural design, 
electrical and optical studies and safety 
codes are prepared by the Bureau staff, 
which also consults with State and 
municipal authorities in the preparation 
of State and local codes. With regard to 
physical standards, the Federal Govern- 
ment does not enforce conformity but 
merely provides to the separate States 
certified standards which the State may 
use as reference in enforcing uniformity 
of weight, length, and volume. For 
many cases, involving electricity, illumi- 
nation, radioactivity, X-ray intensity and 
strength of building materials, the sep- 
arate States or individuals may not be 
equipped to make such tests and in these 
cases the Bureau may provide technical 
services. The Bureau cooperates with 
States and municipalities in maintain- 
ing training groups for their officials and 
sponsoring an annual national confer- 
ence of such officials to discuss uni- 
formity of regulations and services. 


International Relations 


The international character of sci- 
ence, engineering, and technology, and 
the international position which the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards occupies in 
cooperative research and development, 
in exchange of technologic information, 
and in establishment and definition of 
scientific standards, are well known. 
The Bureau has engaged in such activi- 
ties as representing the United States 
on scientific and technical matters, co- 
operating in research projects, training 
programs for foreign scientists and sci- 
ence students, technical services for 
other nations, and the dissemination of 
technical information on a multilateral 
basis. During the 50 years of the Bu- 
reau’s existence, considerable prestige 
has been developed among governmental 
and scientific agencies abroad. 








Mr. Yi Ho Sik, Chief, Weights and Measures Station, Seoul, Korea, and Dr. E. U. 
Condon, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in the laboratory at the Bureau. 
Mr. Yi recently spent some time at the Bureau as a guest worker. 


Foreign Visitors 


Visiting foreign scientists or technical 
administrators consider that the Bureau 
is an essential visiting place for con- 
ferences and discussion on topics of 
mutual interest; and, although the Bu- 
reau is not conveniently located in 
Washington for the casual visitor, the 
list of foreign visitors is rather large 
and impressive. In the past year (1950) 
there were nearly 1,000 foreign technical 
visitors who called at the Bureau. This 
group included 23 directors of spe- 
cialized government or industry re- 


search institutions, 51 directors of 
foreign institutions similar to the 
Bureau, 120 research scientists and 


supervising engineers, 92 university pro- 
fessors, 28 government officials and 
scientists, 141 owners or operators of in- 
dustries, 22 guest workers in science and 
engineering, and 57 technical students, 
as well as several hundred foreign mem- 
bers of technical missions. 


International Commissions 


In the field of international commis- 
sions, the National Bureau of Standards 
represents the United States with re- 
spect to technical matters, and it 
cooperates in the development and 
establishment of fundamental scientific 
standards and of engineering and tech- 
nologic standards and practices. Repre- 
sentative bodies of this type include the 
International Commission of Weights 
and Measures. Many of the Bureau’s 
scientists are members of, or delegates 
to, international groups such as the In- 
ternational Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, the International Commis- 
sion for Uniform Methods of Sugar 
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Analysis, International Commission on 
Illumination, International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, International Commis- 
sion on Radiation Protection, Interna- 
tional Commission on Radiological Units, 
International Congress of Radiology, In- 
ternational Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics, International Scientific Radio 
Union, International Radio Consultative 
Committee, Provisional Frequency Board, 
World Aeronautical Conferences, High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference, 
and the International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics. 

The International Union of Chemistry 
is scheduled to meet in New York City 
in September 1951, which is to be fol- 
lowed by a special meeting in Wash- 
ington to reco gnize the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Other in- 
ternational and American scientific 
organizations have scheduled meetings 
in Washington in 1951 to recognize this 
anniversary. In addition, the Bureau 
is holding a number of specialized sym- 
posia to which many leading foreign 
scientists have been invited to attend 
and participate. 


International Cooperation 


The memberships held by staff mem- 
bers on international scientific commit- 
tees and commissions provide the 
contacts by which there is an attempt 
to maintain interchangeable and uni- 
form systems in the scientific and in- 
dustrial production throughout the 
world. Often these trade and technical 
agreements are nongovernmental in 
their appearance, since the committees 
of agencies sponsoring them may be rep- 
resentatives of American science or tech- 





nology, such as the American Society 
for Testing Materials, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and 
American Chemical Society, but in many 
cases membership and often the secre- 
taryship or chairmanship of the com- 
mittee are held by members of the 
Bureau Staff and much of the required 
survey work or laboratory testing to 
evolve these trade or technical standards 
comes from the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

A recent significant achievement in 
this field occurred in November 1948, 
when an international agreement on 
unified screw-thread standards was 
signed at the Bureau. This agreement 
has broad implications, both with respect 
to matters of defense and matters of 
commerce. It is a typical example of 
the role that the Bureau plays in inter- 
national technical affairs. Studies in 
sugar chemistry, weights and measures, 
screw threads, rubber, electricity, pho- 
tometry, and thermometry are a few of 
the projects in which the Bureau co- 
operates on an international basis. 


Guest Workers: Trainees 


The National Bureau of Standards has 
facilities for training of technologists in 
such fields as metallurgy, paper, textiles, 
radio, combustion engines, glass, fuels, 
building materials and many other tech- 
nical arts, as well as in the problems of 
standardization and control of quality 
and conformity to purchase specifica- 
tions. Most nations of the world have at 
one time or another sent their nationals, 
often at the expense of the sponsoring 
nationals or nations, to the Bureau for 
study and experience. Some trainees 
come through the United States Gov- 
ernment-sponsored trainee programs, 
especially the State Department’s pro- 
gram for the Latin American (Smith- 
Mundt) and Point-4 authorizations to 
provide technical training assistance 
and advice. The Bureau has maintained 
for more than 40 years a Graduate 
School whose academic credits for 
courses and research work have been ac- 
cepted by most of America’s leading uni- 
versities. Although it is not a degree- 
granting institution, the Bureau has 
been accepted as an institution for Ful- 
bright Fellowship study, although such 
grants are generally limited to 
universities. 


Technical Services 


For many of the smaller nations the 
Bureau renders services similar to those 
provided the separate States in the form 
of control standards, advice, and con- 
sultation. Many of the commercial 
standards and code recommendations 
have been printed in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese to provide additional assistance. 
With those countries maintaining physi- 
cal laboratories similar to the National 
Bureau of Standards, specifications and 
standards are exchanged between tech- 
nical divisions of the laboratories so as 
to approach as nearly as possible inter- 
national uniformity of science and tech- 
nology. The Bureau recently has recali- 
brated the Japanese standards of weight 
and illumination and is now in the proc- 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Kautonen, an architect with the State De- 
partment of Buildings; Thor Sundquist, vice 
chief of the Helsinki Fire Department; and 


Capital Sought for Pyrethrum 
Cultivation in Ecuador 


Prof. Voitto Virtala, who is employed by the 
State laboratories in the testing of fire- 
resistant materials. 











United States capital participation to the 
extent of approximately $60,000 is invited 
by two Ecuadorans for the purpose of under- 
taking the cultivation of pyrethrum in Ecua- 
dor. The desired capital is needed for the 
purchase of land and necessary equipment. 

The inquirers, Poul and Kaj Arends 
(brothers), who are reportedly successfully 
engaged in raising vegetables and fruits, be- 
lieve that the cultivation of pyrethrum could 
be developed into a profitable enterprise, 
estimating that annual profits within a few 
years will be as large as the total original 
investment. In exchange for the $60,000 
investment, they propose to grant a mort- 
gage on purchases made with this sum and 
to allocate the first $30,000 profit to the 
financial backer, with the second $30,000 
profit to be retained by them. Thereafter, 
all profits would be divided on an equal 
basis. 

Further information concerning this in- 
vestment opportunity may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Arends Hnos., Box 181, Ambato, Ecua- 
dor. 


Australian Official 
Interested in Port Operations 


The general manager of the Fremantle 
Harbor Trust in Western Australia will spend 
2 weeks in the United States, arriving March 
14, for the purpose of studying port opera- 
tions, particularly port mechanization. This 
Official, Frank William Edward Tydeman, de- 
sires to make this survey in connection with 
the planned extension and development of 
the Fremantle Harbor. 

Cities which Mr. Tydeman plans to visit 
include Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Duluth, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Boston. His mailing adcress 
while in this country will be: c/o Australian 
Consulate General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y., or 206 Sansome, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Finnish Group Here on 


Study Tour 


Four visitors from Finland are in the 
United States until the end of March for 
the purpose of obtaining information on new 
building methods and constructicn materials 
used in this country, as well as to observe, 
if possible, experimental testings of the fire- 
resistant qualities of gypsum board and fire- 
resistant materials generally, and to study 
fire-fighting methods. 

The group consists of Toivo Tiainen, sales 
Manager of the United Paper Mills’ gypsum 
board plant at Myllykoski, Finland; Heimo 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Equipment: 33, 81. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 15, 39, 57. 
Apiary Supplies and Equipment: 83. 
Bamboo Goods: 46. 

Boats (Collapsible): 1. 

Bottle Stoppers: 13. 

Carpets: 42 

Cement: 20. 

Chemicals: 21, 61, 85. 

Chinaware: 11, 19. 

Clothing and Accessories: 36, 77. 
Confectionary Products: 52. 
Construction Materials: 1, 7, 55, 61. 
Cotton (Waste and Used): 66, 69. Porcelain Articles: 11. 

Crystal and Glassware: 90. Preserving Equipment: 40. 

Dental and Surgical Instruments: 32, 33. Protective Equipment: 56. 

Devices (Mechanical): 26. School Compasses: 34. 

Electrical Equipment: 29, 58. Seeds (Carob): 44. 

Fats and Oils: 68. Sewing Machines: 50. 

Flowers (Cut): 45. Ship Equipment: 30, 35. 

Foodstuffs: 8, 44, 47, 64, 80. Smokers’ Items: 62. 

Furniture: 10. Tanker: 72. 

General Merchandise: 50. Textiles: 24, 25, 36, 50, 70, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
Handicraft: 48. 79, 87, 92, 93, 94. 

Hardware: 28. Therapeutic Product: 12. 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 33. Tobacco Products: 53. 

Household Appliances: 51, 54, 60. Tools; 22, 27, 33, 41. 

Houses (Collapsible): 1. Tourism: 91. 


Machinery and Accessories: 2, 3, 4, 16, 23, 
28, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 64, 65, 67, 82, 86. 

Metal Products: 17, 25, 56. 

Motorcycles (Truck and Van): 5. 

Needlework: 18. 

Notions: 77. 

Novelties: 92. 

Office Machines: 26, 64. 

Oil (Motor): 63. 

Optical Goods: 48. 

Paints: 84, 88. 

Plants (Chemical): 33. 

Plastic Articles: 56. 


Jewelers’ Items: 9, 15, 48, 49. Toys: 25, 89. 
Leather Goods: 18. Waste (Rubber): 6. 
Leather and Shoe Findings: 73. Wool: 14. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1. Yarns: 74. 


Lumber Products: 55, 59. 











Firms and organizations cesiring to con- 
tact these visitors may address correspond- 
ence: c/o the Jay Madden Corporation, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Tunisian Rugs and Mats 
Available for Export 


The export of rugs and mats produced by 
the Tunisian handicraft industry is being 
promoted by a government-sponsored organ- 
ization known as Union des Sociétés Cooper- 
atives Artisanales de la Tunisie (USCAT). 

The rugs are made of either short or long 
wool produced locally, and are generally 
woven in patterns of geometric designs or in 
a single solid color, most of the latter being 
natural white, while the former are produced 
in a variety of colored patterns ranging from 
somber to brilliant. Sizes may be standard 
or made to specification. 

Jute or esparto grass is used in weaving the 
mats. 

A set of photographs illustrative of the 
types of rugs and mats available may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For price and other information, interested 
importers may write to USCAT, 35 Rue Sidi 
Es-Sourdou, Tunis, Tunisia; or, a list of ex- 
porters of Tunisian handicraft may be ob- 
tained, subject to a charge of $1, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or any Department of Commerce Field Office. 


Possible Business 
Opportunity in Kenya 


Preliminary surveys in northeast Kenya 
indicate possible petroleum deposits in that 
area, according to a press announcement in 
the East African Standard. The area in 
which these deposits are believed to occur 
covers about 14,000 square miles in the 
Northern Frontier District, as well as a 
coastal strip extending from Kenya’s coastal 
boundary with Tanganyika to the Somali- 
land boundary. 

It is stated that equipment for and special- 
ists in geophysical work will probably be re- 
quired if further development is to be under- 
taken. American firms interested in this 
possible opportunity may wish to correspond 
with the Commissioner for Mines, Kenya 
Mines Department, Nairobi, Kenya, British 
East Africa. 


French Food Packer 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


Capital from the United States is sought by 
a French processor of canned-food products, 
who desires to modernize his plant and in- 
crease output to the fullest possible extent. 
The firm (Société des Producteurs de la 
Briance) operates a packing plant in Solig- 
nac, Haute-Vienne, where it produces jam, 
canned vegetables, mushrooms, fruits, and 
fruit pulp (principally apple pulp), but it 
states that present production is insufficient 
to meet demand. Preferably, participation 
is desired from a concern in a similar indus- 
try, which would be in a position to furnish 
up-to-date equipment and machinery. Any 
reasonable proposals will be considered. 

In addition to the foregoing, the French 
firm would be interested in importing and 
marketing all kinds of American food prod- 
ucts, preferably acting as sales agent for 
American canners. It is said to have ware- 
housing facilities and could import on a 
consignment basis. 

Finally, this firm would be interested in an 
arrangement whereby food products would 
be shipped from the United States for final 
preparation and packing in its plant. The 
commodities would be sold in France through 
the French firm’s sales organization, either 
for the account of and under the trade name 
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of the American packers, or under the trade 
name of the French firm, with the American 
firm sharing the profits. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Société des Producteurs de la Briance, 
26 Avenue Saint-Eloi, Solignac, Haute- 
Vienne, France. 


Exploitation of Moroccan 
Petroleum and Minerals 


Collaboration with United States interests 
in a position to provide capital for the ex- 
ploitation of petroleum and mineral deposits 
in Morocco is sought by M. E. Poujol, of 
France. Mr. Poujol is reportedly the exclu- 
sive agent for a mining engineer who dis- 
covered the deposits. 

The deposits are said to cover an area of 
2,500 square kilometers. Research permits 
covering the principal pockets have report- 
edly been obtained and application made 
for additional permits. 

Mr. Poujol proposes that interested parties 
finance the borings for demonstration pur- 
poses and exploitation; alternatively, cession 
and sale of the permits might be negotiated. 

Further inquiry should be addressed to 
M. E. Poujol, 32 Rue Guiglia, Nice, France. 


New Zealand Invites Bids to 
Supply Prefabricated Houses 


New Zealand’s Ministry of Public Works 
invites bids, until June 30, 1951, covering the 
supply and erection in New Zealand of 1,000 
prefabricated houses. 

Specifications, plans, and conditions of 
contract may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, Dupont Circle 
Building, 1346 Connecticut Avenue N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Housing Division, Ministry of Works, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 


Hydroelectric Project 
In Australia 


Bids are invited until July 2, 1951, by the 
Australian Department of the Co-Ordinator- 
General of Public Works, covering the manu- 
facture, supply, delivery, and erection of a 
steel pipeline (No. 1) and associated works, 
and, alternatively, the penstock system com- 
plete comprising pipelines Nos. 1 and 2 and 
associated works, for the Tully Falls hydro- 
electric project in North Queensland. 

Plans and specifications may be obtained 
from the Australian Consulate General, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., subject to 
a charge of $2.24 per set. Checks for this 
amount should be made payable to Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Department of the Co-Ordinator-General of 
Public Works, Box 185C, G. P. O., Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. It should be noted 
that the Australian Government does not 
guarantee to accept the lowest or any bid 
offered. 


U.S. Market Sought for 
Peruvian Onions 


United States importers and buyers seek- 
ing a source of supply of mild red onions are 
invited to correspond with the Acting Chief 
of Party, Food Supply Mission in Peru, Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, Natalio San- 
chez 215, Lima, Peru. , 

Several growers in Peru, according to this 
Official, are in a position to make shipments 
in 50- to 100-ton lots during the peak harv- 
est season, November through April. The 
onions are stated to be of good quality and 
graded to meet United States standards. 


Scottish Council Sends 
Representative to U.S. 


A representative of the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), Douglas H. 
Ross, is scheduled to arrive in the United 
States at the end of March, with a view to 
developing Scottish trade with this country, 
particularly in textiles. Mr. Ross will re- 
main about 6 weeks, visiting New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Houston, 
New Orleans, and Wilmington (Del.). Tnter- 
ested parties may address correspondence to 
him at 5 East Fortieth Street, New York 16, 
| i: 2 


Netherlands Trade Journal 
Offers to List U. S. Inquiries 


United States manufacturers, exporters, 
importers, and agents, interested in estab- 
lishing new trade connections in the Nether- 
lands, are offered listings free of charge in 
the commercial weekly, Handelsbelangen, 
published by the Instituut voor Handels- en 
Bedrijfsvoorlichting. 

Offers of merchandise or inquiries for 
sources of supply should be addressed to the 
Instituut at Amstelstraat 14-18, Amsterdam 
C, Netherlands. 


Market for Fire-Fighting 
Equipment in Uruguay 


Opportunities for the sale of fire-fighting 
equipment in Uruguay are suggested by a 
recent Executive decree which authorizes the 
Montevideo Police Headquarters to purchase 
for its Fire Department new equipment to a 
value of 300,000 pesos. Particularly needed 
are pumping units, protection masks, and 
ladders, not only for Montevideo but for 
outlying areas under its general jurisdiction. 

It is suggested that interested suppliers 
communicate with Teniente Coronel Leoncio 
A. Raiz, Jefe del Cuerpo de Bomberos, 
Colonia 1651, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Cement Plant Planned 
For Saudi Arabia 


The Government of Saudi Arabia has indi- 
cated its interest in contacting a United 


States firm which would be in a position to , 


participate in a project to manufacture 
cement in Saudi Arabia. 

Detailed plans of the project may be ob- 
tained from the Embassy of Saudi Arabia, 
2800 Woodland Drive, NW., Washington, D. C. 


More Hydroelectric 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Additional requirements for New Zealand's 
hydroelectric project have recently been an- 
nounced. The State Hydro-Electric Depart- 
ment at Wellington is inviting bids, until 
May 8, 1951, for the supply and delivery of 
one 80-ton, four-motor, electric overhead 
traveling crane for Islington Substation. 

One set of bidding conditions and specifi- 
cations may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Sack-Making Machinery for 
Ceylon Cement Plant 


The Ceylon Ministry of Industries in Co- 
lombo, invites bids until March 30, 1951, 
covering the supply of machinery for pro- 
ducing kraft-paper cement sacks, required 
for the Ceylon Government cement factory 
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at Kankesanturai, near Jaffna. Specifica- 
tions and other pertinent information may 
pe obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, Indus- 
trial Research and Fisheries, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 


Licensing Opportunity 


1. Germany—Hugo Schranz (exporter and 

tent broker), 34 Herzog-Rudolf-Strasse, 
Muenchen 22, Bavaria, on behalf of the 
German producers offers the following items 
for manufacture under license in the United 
States: (1) Collapsible packing cases, light- 
weight and strong; (2) callapsible premanu- 


jactured houses, easily transported and 
jected; (3) collapsible lifeboats, nonsink- 
gble. Illustrated leaflet (in German) for 


ftem 1 and photographs for items 2 and 3 
gvailable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
dal Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Carro-Benne, S. A. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 173 Chaussée d’Anvers, 
fobcoken-Antwerp, offers on an outright sale 
tasis hydraulic compressors (pumps), pis- 
tons for high oil pressure, and lifting mech- 
misms for dump trucks. Set of illustrated 
literature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Belgium—Ciments d’Obourg (cement 
manufacturer), Obourg, desires to sell two 
patents for the following types of machinery: 
(1) Rotating drier for substance in the form 
of clods which are difficult to dry, partic- 
warly coal sludge, clay, and kaolin; (2) ro- 
tating and vibrating sifter for materials 
dificult to sieve, where the quantities are 
large and of an adherent nature. Descrip- 
tive literature of the drier (in English) and 
sifter (in French) and drawings available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Denmark—-H. Deth Lydersen (commis- 
sion merchant and wholesaler), Havnegade 
55, Copenhagen K, has available for export 
and seeks agent for heat transfer equipment. 
Illustrated pamphlet and _ representative 
sample of type of coil available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. * 

5. England—Dot Cycle & Motor Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), Arundel 
Street, Hulme, Manchester 15, has available 
for export motorcycle delivery trucks in two 
models, motortruck and motor van. Firm is 


;aaxious to appoint suitable agent for these 


commercial vehicles. Price information and 
illustrated pamphlet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
%, D. C. 

6. England—Ferdix Rubber (London) Ltd. 
{export merchant and dealer), 104 St. Kath- 
ttine’s Way, London, E. 1, offers on an out- 
tight sale basis all grades and types of 
Waste rubber, such as tires (new, scrap, and 
ttreaded) and tire casings. Firm in a posi- 
tion to act as shipper and purchasing agent 
for United States firms if such an arrange- 
Ment is preferred. 

1. England—Sealocrete Products, Ltd. 





(manufacturer), Atlantic Works, Macbeth 
Street, London, W. 6, has available for ex- 
Prt a liquid which renders concrete water- 
Moof and hard, known as “Sealocrete 
Memix” solutions, normal and double 
Mength. Set of illustrated literature avail- 
thle on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. France—Maison Claudot-Deschandeliers 
(food packers, wholesalers, and exporters), 
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36, Rue du Général-Leclerc, Ruffec, Charente, 
offers very-good-quality canned food prod- 
ucts, such as foies gras with truffles, goose 
liver, and chicken. Firm is interested in 
both direct sales and sales through agent(s); 
and would appreciate receiving full shipping 
instructions and any suggestions from po- 
tential United States importers. 

9. France—Communaute De Travail Boi- 
mondau (manufacturer), 41 rue Montplaisir, 
Valence (Drome), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for very fine watch cases of chrome, 
gold-plated and stainless steel, waterproof 
and anti-magnetic. Monthly production: 
35,000 cases, according to any specifications. 
Firm requests full instructions for packing 
and marking. 

10. France—Michel De Nicolas Fils (manu- 
facturer), 24 Chemin du Roucas Blanc, Mar- 
seille (B-du-R), desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality Provencal-style furni- 
ture (copies of antiques) of French walnut, 
in quantities according to order. Firm re- 
quests complete shipping, packing, and 
marking instructions. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

11. France—Francois E. Genesty (manu- 
facturer and wholesaler), 8 route de Riottier, 
Villefranche-sur-Saone, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for Limoges hand-painted porce- 
lain and chinaware, antique and new, 

12. France—Société Landaise D’Etudes 
(processor, wholesaler, and exporter), 7, Ave- 
nue du Braou, Biarritz, Basses-Pyrénées, 
offers to export Dar dried mud for treatment 
of rheumatism, arthritis, and neuralgia. The 
mud, which is dehydrated and pulverized 
through a scientific patented process, is ex- 
tracted from the soil in the region of Dax, 
and is stated to possess exactly the same 
curative qualities as the fresh mud which is 
utilized in thermal establishments for taking 
mud baths. Inspections may be made peri- 
odically in Dax at expense of buyer. Firm 
prefers to contact potential United States 
importers in a position to purchase large 
quantities, who could be granted exclusive 
sales rights if desired. United States firms 
requested to furnish full shipping instruc- 
tions as well as other suggestions con- 
sidered essential. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

13. France—Les Moulages Du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 
Courbiac-Saintes, Charente-Maritime, has 
available for export and seeks agent for very- 
good-quality bottle stoppers (cork with plas- 
tic crown or ring), patented under the trade 
name MSO, and suitable for the wine, liquor, 
cognac, and other trades. Cork stoppers re- 
portedly resist deterioration, deformation, 
and odor impregnation, and are stated to be 
alcohol- and weather-proof. Quantity 
available for export: 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
monthly. Firm desires to receive complete 
shipping instructions and other information 
considered essential. Correspondence ‘in 
French preferred. 

14. France—S. A. Valentin Gros & Co. 
(processor, wholesaler and exporter), 33 rue 
de Turenne, Marseille (B-du-R), offers to 
export and seeks agent for washed wool for 
carpets, quantity according to order. 

15. France—WOTRACOR, World Trading 
Corporation (commission merchant and ex- 
porter), 6 rue Armand Gautier, Narbonne 
(Aude), desires to export and seeks agent for 
best-quality automatic wrist watches, known 
as “ULTRA”; and wines, including Quin- 
quina, vermouth, Malaga, muscat, Banyuls, 
Pelure d’Oignon, Porto, and Madére. No in- 
spection of watches necessary, as goods guar- 
anteed by manufacturer. Any inspection re- 
quired by importer to be at his expense. 
Information as to packing, marking, and 
shipping, according to United States stand- 
ard, requested by French firm. 

16. Germany—Dolmar Maschinen-Fabrik 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 53-59 Keden- 
burgstrasse, Hamburg-Wandsbek, offers to 
export and seeks agent for the following 
high-grade equipment: (1) Electrical grind- 
ing machines for planing knives; (2) milling- 
cutter grinding machine; (3) electrical and 


gasoline motor chain saws. Illustrated leaf- 
lets on all items available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Specific item number should be 
given when requesting loan material. 

17. German y—Wilhelm Duenkelmeyer, 
Gepresste Rohrbogen (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and export merchant), 41 Ob. Marstall- 
str., Goeppingen, offers to export and seeks 
agent for 50 tons monthly of pressed round 
pipe elbows, available in two types and di- 
mensions: (1) 20-3,000 mm. in diameter, 
manufactured from boiler plates; (2) 20- 
1,000 mm, in diameter, or larger if required, 
manufactured from V 4 A _ sheet steel 
(chrome, nickel, and molybdenum alloy). 
Firm requests instructions as to packing and 
shipping, as it is not experienced in exporting 
to United States. Price information may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Edeltraude Urban (manu- 
facturer), 1 Ellwangerstrasse, Dinkelsbuehl/ 
Mfr., Bavaria, offers on an outright-sale basis 
bobbin lace, needlework, and leather gloves. 
Price information (in German) and photo- 
graphs of lace and needlework available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—H. P. Fuerst, Porzellan- 
manufaktur (manufacturer), 198 Brand bei 
Marktredwitz/Ofr., Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis gold-etched china, including 
dinnerware, candy boxes, cake plates, and 
vases. One photograph of china pieces avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Erich Geppert, Oberer See- 
weg 12, Niederpoecking, Obby., offers cement, 
free port Hamburg, tonnage and shipment as 
follows: 100,000 tons immediately; 40,000 
tons in March; 40,000 tons in April. Cement 
stated to be of East Zone origin, specifica- 
tions BSS 1426-1947, packed in six-ply paper 
bags. Price quotation f. o. b. Hamburg may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Guettler & Co, Kommandit- 
gesellschaft (manufacturer), 6 Boersen- 
bruecke, Hamburg, offers on an outright-sale 
basis the following chemicals: (1) Calcium 
arsenate, minimum 40 percent As,O,, con- 
taining maximum 0.5 percent water-soluble 
As,O.; (2) sodium arsenite, ground powder 
minimum 80-82 percent As,O,, liquid mini- 
mum 40-44 percent As,O,; (3) lead arsenate, 
minimum 30-32 percent As,O, and 60 percent 
PbO, containing maximum 0.5 percent water- 
soluble As,O,. Quality of chemicals stated 
to be according to United States standards, 
and inspection as per sample. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Germany—Gebr. Heinemann, A. G. 
Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik (manufacturer), 
St. Georgen/Schwarzwald, offers to export 
machine tools, including turret, multicut, 
and production lathes and shaping machines. 
Information as to type and quantity of ma- 
chines may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Aktiengesellschaft A. Hering 
(manufacturer), 33-35 Herrnhuettestrasse, 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, offers on an outright- 
sale basis the following types of equipment: 
(1) Heating equipment, including super- 
heaters, electrically heated boilers, waste- 
heat boilers, and standby boilers; (2) /fur- 
naces for melting bearing metal; and (3) 
spring-blade bending and tempering ma- 
chines. Illustrated literature available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Germany—Gabriel Herose, A. G. (man- 
ufacturer), Reichenauerstrasse, Konstanz/ 
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Bodense, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
various kinds of handkerchiefs, tablecloths, 
and clothing and interior-decoration yard 
goods in cotton, acetate, and rayon. 

25. Germany—wW. Holzaepfel & Co. (export 
merchant and indent agent), Etzelstrasse 
11, Stuttgart-S, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for various types of wood and metal 
mechanical toys, all kinds of nails, and fin- 
ished cotton goods. 

26. Germany—Kienzie Apparate, G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 13 Prinz-Eugen-Strasse, 
Willingen/Schwarzwald, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis the following types of ma- 
chines and devices: (1) Adding and book- 
keeping machines; (2) measuring and count- 
ing devices and recorders; (3) efficiency con- 
trol devices for vehicles; (4) machine-tool 
devices, such as revolution recorders and 
lathe speed and feed selectors. Catalog (in 
German and English) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. 8S. Devartment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

27. Germany—M. Koyemann Nachf. Puch- 
stein & Co. (manufacturer and exporter), 
228 Fuerstenwall, Duesseldorf, offers to export 
and seeks agent for precision tools made of 
high-speed steel and hard metal. 

28. Germany—-Theodor Kromer, K. G. 
(manufacturer), 40a Lehenerstrasse, Frei- 
burg/Breisgau, offers on an outright-sale 
basis the following: (1) Multipurpose wood- 
working machines, operated by flexible 
shafts; monthly quantity available for ex- 
port valued at approximately $2,400. (2) 
Safe and door locks of many varieties; 
monthly quantity available for export valued 
at approximately $14,000. (3) Springs for 
the vertical suspension of heavy hand-oper- 
ated tools; monthly quantity available for 
export valued at approximately $2,400. Cata- 
log (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 

29. Germany—Lindner, G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer), 9 Lichtenhaidestrasse, Bamberg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for the following electrical equipment: (1) 
Fuse connector and branch boxes for electric 
lines; (2) distributor and fuse boxes; (3) 
fuse sockets and fuses; (4) porcelain sock- 
ets; (5) porcelain electric-light fixtures. 
Illustrated pamphlets (in German) for all 
items available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

30. Germany—Lohmann & Stolterfoht, A. 
G. (manufacturer and exporter), 29 Krum- 
mestrasse, Willten/Ruhr, has available for 
export and seeks agent for the following 
types of equipment for ships: (1) Driving 
gears for reverse, reduce-speed, and precision 
operation; (2) bearings, such as segment 
shaft, propeller-shaft journal, and antifric- 
tion and plain bearings for ring and grease 
lubrication; (3) clutches, including friction 
(all sizes) and oscillation-absorbing clutches; 
(4) pressure shafts and shaftings; (5) hard 
and elastic couplings; (6) flywheels; (7) 
pulleys, split and solid, rope, and tension. 
Inspection available by Buero Veritas, Essen- 
Margaretenhoehe Germanischer Lloyd, Ham- 
burg, Germany, at expense of buyer. Ship- 
ping instructions to be furnished by pur- 
chasers. 

31. Germany—Lubecawerke, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 17 Glashuettenweg, Lue- 
beck, seeks United States market and agent 
for high-grade electrical can-closing ma- 
chines and overpressure autoclaves. Price 
information (in German) for can-closing 
machines only and illustrated literature for 
both items (in German and English) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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32. Germany—Gebr. Martin (manufac- 
turer), Postfach 60, Tuttlingen, offers on an 
outright-sale basis all types of best-quality 
dental and surgical instruments made of 
chrome-plated steel, stainless steel, and 
chrome-plated light metals. 

33. Germany—Memmesheimer & Co., G. m. 
b. H. (export and commission merchant), 
5 Ganghoferstrasse, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
offers to export and seeKs agent for the fol- 
lowing equipment: (1) Hospital and labora- 
tory equipment, and surgical and dental in- 
struments and apparatus; (2) cranes, lifting 
apparatus, conveyors, and elevators; (3) com- 
plete chemical plants, as well as machinery, 
apparatus, and equipment needed in chem- 
ical plants; (4) Diesel engines, electric mo- 
tors, and light and heavy tractors; (5) various 
models of new and second-hand shoe ma- 
chinery; (6) woodworking machinery; (7) 
all types of new and second-hand drilling, 
milling, and grinding machinery, and heavy 
lathes; ( all kinds of tools (precision, port- 
able, and flexible). 

34. Germany—Peter Oeder, Metallwaren- 
fabrikation (manufacturer), 105 Sulzbacher- 
strasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright-sale basis school compasses, avail- 
able in iron or nickle-plated brass. 

35. Germany—Ottensener Eisenwerk, Akti- 
engesellschaft (manufacturer), 109 Grosse 
Brunnenstrasse, Hamburg-Altona, has avail- 
able for export and seeks agent for high- 
grade (1) electrical resistance-welding ma- 
chinery for automotive industry; (2) iron 
boat davits; (3) steam engines for ships and 
auziliary machinery; (4) marine boilers, up 
to 80-atmosphere gage. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. Germany—J. Schiesser, A. G., Trikot- 
fabriken (manufacturer), 18 Schuetzen- 
strasse, Radolfzell/Bodense seeks United 
States market and agent (excluding New 
York State) for first-class cotton and rayon 
finished underwear and unfinished tubings 
suitable for underwear, available in follow- 
ing widths: 51, 54, 57, 60, 63, 66, 69, 72, 88, 
108, and 110 centimeters. Quality of 
Schiesser products may be checked with the 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc., 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Set of illustrated 
literature and price list in German available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Schneider-Werk, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 159-161 Geninerstrasse, 
Leubeck, offers to export and seeks agent 
for high-standard paper-cutting machines. 
Illustrated pamphlet (in German with Eng- 
lish translation) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Germany—Schnellpressenfabrik Koe- 
nig & Bauer, A. G. (manufacturer), 4 Fried- 
rich-Koenig-Strasse, Wuerzburg, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for every 
type and size of printing machine, specifica- 
tions according to order. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Germany—C. W. Tasche, A. G. (manu- 
facturer), Postfach 29, Steinhagen/Westf., 
offers on an outright-sale basis genuine 
Westphalian gin, 80 proof, distilled from 
grain. 

40. Germany—Georg Woelfel (exporter), 
66 Friedrich-Ebert-Strasse, Selb, Bavaria, 
desires to export and seeks agent for alu- 
minum canning (preserving) containers. 
United States patent pending for this con- 
tainer. Illustrated leaflet (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Us S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Germany—dZentraldepot fuer Indus- 
triebedarf, G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 3 
Schrannenstrasse, Ingolstadt, Bavaria, offers 
on an outright-sale basis machine tools 
(drilling, milling, and steel planing). 





42. India—Johansen and Co., 


Ltd. 
porter), College Road, Srinagar, Kashmir, 
has available for export Kashmiri numdahs, 
60 percent wool and 40 percent cotton, ap- 
proximate size 6 x 4 feet, 30 pieces in one 


(ex- 


bale. Firm would be willing to sell direct or 
through agent. 

43. India—Bapalal Keshavlal (retailer ang 
exporter), 121-125 Sheikh Memon Street, 
Khara Kuva, Bombay, offers on an outright- 
sale basis Indian arts and crafts, such ag 
silver-filigree costume jewelry; carved ivory, 
sandalwood, rosewood, and walnut articles: 
and engraved silver and brassware. Firm 
prepared to send samples to prospective im- 
porters. 

44. Italy—Alfonso Burgio & Figlio (whole- 
saler and exporter), 29 Via Roma, Porto 
Empedocle, Argrigento, desires to export and 
seeks agent for several hundred tons yearly 
of carob seeds and flour of carob bean seeds, 
packed in jute sacks. Firm requests instruc. 
tions as to packing and import require. 
ments. 

45. Italy—Davide Sommariva fu Fiacomo 
(grower and exporter of cut flowers), 222r 
Via Sestri, Genoa-Sestri, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for cut flowers, particularly 
orchids. Shipments of 40,000—50,000 orchids 
available from November to March. Samples 
will be sent by air mail on request. It is 
suggested that potential United States pur- 
chasers give any pertinent instructions as 
to packing, shipping, and import require- 
ments. 

46. Japan—Asahi Archery Equipment Co. 
(Export Department) (exporter), 1890, Ni- 
chome, Nishisugano Toshima-ku, Tokyo, de- 
sires to contact importers of Japanese 
bamboo goods, especially bows and arrows, 
Price information and photographs of bows 
and arrows available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

47. Japan—Chugai Bussan Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), 9, 5-chome, Sakae- 
machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, seeks United States 
markets for foodstuffs, including rice cakes, 
dried cuttlefish, dried mushrooms, dried 
abalone, and dried oysters. Complete list 
with prices of products available from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Japan—Hirose Trading Co., (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 14, 4-chome Miikedori 
Kitachorie, Nishi-ku, Osaka (P. O. Box Nishi 
20), desires to contact reliable firms inter- 
ested in importing optical goods, including 
spectacles lenses. 

49. Japan—Kurabo Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box No. 96, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, is interested 
in contacting New York business firms im- 
porting Japanese imitation pearls. 

50. Japan—The New Oriental Trading Co., 
Ltd., 33, 2-chome, Koraibashi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, seeks United States markets for tez- 
tiles, including cotton, rayon, and spun-rayon 
piece goods, hosiery, and towels; general 
merchandise, such as pencils, fountain pens, 
all kinds of toys, bicycles, and bulbs; and 
sewing machines. 

51. Netherlands—N. V. Machinefabriek 
Fred. A. Shuurink & Co. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, agent), 170 Speelhuislaan, Breda, 
offers to export and seeks agent for two 
types of metal household wringers, electric 
and hand-operated. Photographs with prices 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Netherlands—N. V. Red Band Confec- 
tionery Works (importer of raw materials 


for own use, manufacturer, exporter), 9F 


Spoorstraat, Roosendaal, desires to export 
and seeks agent for all kinds of candy, in- 
cluding licorice of all sorts, pan goods, pep 
permint, lozenges, toffees, and acid drops 
Quality of candy stated to be first-class. 
53. Netherlands—Henri Wintermans Siga- 
renfabrieken (manufacturer, exporter), % 
Nieuwstraat, Eersel, offers first-class cigars, 
cheroots, and cigarillos for export. Firm 
prefers to deal with a direct importer. In- 
terested firms will receive free sample col- 
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lection for inspection. Instructions as to 
packing would be appreciated. Prices stated 
to vary between $20 and $120 per thousand. 
depending on type and make-up. 

54. Norway—-A/S Merkantil Agentur (ex- 
port merchant), 5 Klingenberggaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright-sale basis the following 
kitchen equipment: (1) Coffee grinders, wall 
model (about 11 inches long), made of var- 
nished aluminum, grinding parts of heat- 
treated cast iron, with plastic top, glass bot- 
tom, and aluminum cover; 1,000 immediately 
available for export. (2) Small coffee grind- 
ers, ordinary old-fashioned type, made of 
Norwegian wood, grinding parts of cast iron, 
with removable handle, suitable for table or 
lap use; total height, with handle, about 7 
inches; width and length, 4%, x 414 inches; 
1,000 now available for export. (3) Grating 
machines, model 77, two drums (one fine and 
one coarse), and model 88, one drum, made 
of die-cast varnished aluminum and tin- 
plated materials; suitable for grinding nuts 
and grating vegetables; length, 1014 inches; 
width, 4 inches; clamps adjustable for vari- 
ous table sizes; 3,000 of model 77 and 1,000 
of model 88 available for export. (4) Two 
styles of lids: combination lid and pot rest, 
available in six sizes, and regular lid, avail- 
able in eight sizes. (5) Strainers (or sieves) 
with or without rotator for quick straining, 
made ~ tinned wire and nickel-plated mate- 
rials; diameter of strainer about 6.3 inches; 
5,000 immediately available for export. (6) 
Mirrors with metal frame of polished alumi- 
num, nickel-plated, table or wall model; 
sizes, 4 x 614 inches and 5 x 7% inches; 
5,000 mirrors of each type available for ex- 
port. (7) Aluminum coffee or tea strainer; 
total length, with handle, about 5% inches; 
diameter of strainer, about 314 inches; 12,000 
strainers immediately available for export. 
(8) Hand-operated mixing machine, known 
as Karen, equipped with two removable beat- 
ers (bowl not included); stand of machine 
made of die-cast aluminum and painted; 
total length, about 1914 inches; fits most 
table tops; 800 available for immediate ship- 
ment. Price quotations c. i. f. east-coast 
ports of the United States, illustrated leaflets 
(in Norwegian), and representative samples 
of each item available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Please specify item number when 
requesting loan material. 

55. Norway-—Norsk Impregneringskompani, 
A/S (manufacturer), Larvik, offers on an 
outright-sale basis laminated wood flooring, 
known as Larvik-Gulv, comprised of boards, 
the surface of which is prime Norwegian 
oak, beech, or pine, and grooved on all sides. 
Specifications: maximum length about 12 
feet, width about 5%4 inches, thickness 1 
inch. Quantity: approximately 300,000 
square feet yearly; 25,000 square feet avail- 
able for immediate shipment. Price quota- 
tions c. i. f. New Orleans, representative 
samples, leaflets (in Norwegian), and Nor- 
wegian Trade Post magazine containing an 
article on this type of flooring available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Norway—F. A. B. Wittke (manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 13, Lillesand, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for the following protec- 
tive equipment for the face: (1) Lightweight 
dust mask for protection against so-called 
nuisance dusts, made of wire mesh with 
rubber frame, curved to fit the natural con- 
tours of the face; 1,000 masks immediately 
available for export, and 12,000 yearly. (2) 
Lightweight aluminum goggles with glass 
lenses and adjustable elastic head band, 
suitable for welders, grinders, and molders; 
two-piece cup construction, with clear and 


»shaded (4 to 10) lenses 2 inches in diameter, 


and equipped with curved rubber frame to 
fit contour of face; quantity: 2,000 goggles 
immediately available for export, and 25,000 
yearly. (3) Shatterproof plastic goggles for 
industrial work and sports; one-piece con- 
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struction with rubber frame curved to fit 
contour of face; can be worn over prescrip- 
tion glasses; colors: clear and green; quan- 
tity: 4,000 goggles for immediate export, and 
50,000 yearly. Independent quality inspec- 
tion available at factory at manufacturer's 
expense. Price quotations, descriptive infor- 
mation, and samples of each type available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Please specify 
item number when requesting loan material. 

57. Portugal—Afonso de Campos (ex- 
porter), Rua Moreira de Assuncao 74, Oporto, 


wishes to export Portuguese ports and 
brandies. 

58. Spain—Construcciones Roentgen Ibéri- 
cas, S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler), 


Cerdena 168, Barcelona, offers to export X-ray 
tubes and electronic tubes. Quantity avail- 
able, 200 units annually; for larger quanti- 
ties, special arrangements would have to be 
made. Inspection at manufacturer’s plant 
in Barcelona at purchaser’s expense. De- 
scriptive literature (in Spanish) available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

59. Sweden—B. A. Melin (export broker), 
AlstrOmergatan 32, U. 5, Stockholm, offers 
to export flush doors of wood and wallboard 
of standard grade and dimensions according 
to buyer’s specifications. Up to 10,000 wall- 
board doors and 5,000 wood doors (oak, birch, 
or mahogany) can be supplied monthly. 
Sample door can be furnished to prospective 
buyer for determination of quality, at ship- 
per’s expense. Firm requests any informa- 
tion that would serve to facilitate shipments 
to the United States. 

60. Sweden—Nordiska AB. Scanex (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler), Skeppsbron 10, Stock- 
holm, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
standard quality food coolers of clay (based 
on evaporation principle). Firm can supply 
about 50,000 annually. Illustrated leaflet 
obtainable on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Switzerland—Color, G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer), 4 Gewerbehofstrasse, Bienne, 
wishes to market in the United States an 
acid-resistant and acid-protecting zine cov- 
ering (paste), known as Zinga, for steel, 
iron, and other metals. Zinga has reportedly 
been used for protecting floodgates, boats, 
boat screws, armor plating, bridges, and 
similar items, and is applied by sprayer, 
brush, or dipping to plain, painted, or rusty 
steel or other metal. Results of tests made 
by experts, as well as photographs, may be 
requested direct from manufacturer. Firm 
can supply 3 short tons monthly and indi- 
cates that it would also consider licensing the 
manufacture of Zinga in the United States. 
Information on labeling, packing, and neces- 
sary documents would be _ appreciated. 
Leafiet (in Swedish) available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

62. Turkey—Kazim Turegiin (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 301 Veli Alemdar 
Han, Galata, Istanbul, desires to export 
meerschaum and meerschaum pipes. 


Export Opportunities 


63. Belgium—Paul Christiaen (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales agent), Leegstratt 
21, Assenede, East Flanders, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for 100 percent pure 
Pennsylvania motor oil. Quotation desired 
on 100,000 liters initially, c. i. f. Antwerp. 

64. France—Société Economique de Rennes 
(chain store, importer and retail dealer han- 
dling grocery supplies), Rue Monseigneur 
Deuchesne, Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine, seeks di- 
rect-purchase quotations for (1) handling 
equipment, such as tractors and elevators for 
use inside warehouses; (2) machinery for 


weighing, wrapping, and packaging coffee, 
flour, and dried vegetables; (3) typewriters, 
adding and calculating machines; and (4) 
20,000 cans of corned beef, 10,000 cans of sal- 
mon, 30,000 can of preserved fruits in syrup, 
10,000 cans of asparagus, 22,000 pounds of 
California dried fruits. Firm operates 460 
retail grocery stores in the provinces of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 

65. India—Kemp & Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Elphin House, 88C Old Pabhadevi 
Road, Bombay 28, seeks purchase quotations 
for fully automatic or semiautomatic ma- 
chinery for manufacturing sanitary napkins 
and tampons. 

66. Japan—Kobe General Trading Co., Ltd. 
(exporter, importer, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative), 76 Kyomachi, Ikuta-ku (P. O. 
Box 681), Kobe, seeks quotations for cotton 
waste and used cotton. 

67. Japan—The Nippon Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 7, 
Shimoyamate-dori, 3-chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, 
seeks quotations from manufacturers of ce- 
ment-working machines, step type, air 
quenching grate cooler. Further informa- 
tion and sKetch of equipment desired avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

68. Japan—Taiyo Commercial Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 11, Kajicho, 1-chome, 
Kanda, Tokyo, seeks quotations for fats and 
oils. 

69. Japan—Toyoshima & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 40, 2-chome, Minami- 
Hommachi, digashi-ku, Osaka, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for waste cotton. 

70. Luxembourg—Union Internationale des 
Textiles (importing distributor, manufac- 
turers’ agent, commission merchant), 12 Rue 
Poincaré, Luxembourg, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for all types of textile products. 

71. Malaya—Lee Yu Peng, 2490 Chan Teck 
Chye Avenue, Malacca, seeks quotations from 
commercial suppliers of tobacco seeds of Vir- 
ginia strain. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

72. Mexico—Lubricantes y Combustibles, 
S. A. (distributor of petroleum products on 
a nation-wide basis), Apartado Postal 21, 
Gomez Palacio, Durango, wishes purchase 
quotations for modern or comparatively 
modern used tanker, 20,000—40,000-barrel 
capacity. Tanker is to be used for delivery 
of asphalt from Tampico to the west coast of 
Mexico via the Panama Canal. 

73. Netherland West Indies—Cooperatieve 
Vereeniging en Nijverheid (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, sales agent), 47 Breedestraat, 
Otrabanda, Willemstad, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for sole leather, kid leather, patent 
leather, and shoe findings. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving samples. 

74. Syria—Omar Abdallah Salem (manu- 
facturer, importing distributor), Wara al- 
Jami’ Street, Aleppo, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for 2 metric tons each month of rayon 
yarns (ordinary and twisted), in ail sizes. 

75. Union of South Africa—Delswa, Ltd. 
(Jaff & Co., Ltd.), (manufacturer, importer), 
104 President Street, P. O. Box 6083, Johan- 
nesburg, wishes direct-purchase quotations 
for all types of ladies’ dress materials. 

76. Union of South Africa—Harrowes, Ltd. 
(importer, retailer), 87 President Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks direct-purchase quota- 
tions for all kinds of piece goods and house- 
hold linens. ‘ 

77. Union of South Africa—Kay-Cut Foun- 
dations (manufacturer, importer, wholesaler, 
retailer), P.O. Box 8814, Johannesburg, seeKs 
direct-purchase quotations for (1) materials 
for manufacturing brassieres and corsetry, 
such as satin, nylon, rayon, brocades, elastic, 
satin elastic, net elastic, heavy-quality piece 
lace, and satin drill; (2) accessories, such as 
bones, clips, zippers, hook-eye tape, ribbon, 
slides, bindings, suspenders; (3) made-up 
stock, such as corsets, brassieres, surgical 
corset, belts, and underware. 
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Agency Opportunities 


78. Algeria—Daniel Chouraqui (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), Rue Eugene-Etienne, Tlemcen, seeks 
agency for teztiles, such as cotton, silk, and 
velvet fabrics. 

79. Canada—The Texton Co. (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 158 Glencairn Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, seeks agency for dry goods, 
particularly specialty lines for wholesale, 
chain, and department stores. 

80 France—A. Chartier & Cie. (importer 
and retailer of groceries), Rue de Lieutenant, 
Laval, Mayenne, seeks agency on consign- 
ment basis for dried fruits, including Santa 
Clara prunes, and canned goods, including 
corned beef and canned salmon. 

81. France—Jean Cluzet (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 24-26, Rue 
Cajard, Agen, Lot-et-Garonne, seeks agency 
for (1) agricultural tractors (four-wheel), 
preferably small, with rubber tires, equipped 
with front-wheel drive; (2) attachments and 
spare parts for these tractors; (3) agricul- 
tural implements; (4) waterproof canvas, 
tarpaulins, and other kinds of covers used 
by farmers. 

82. France—Henri de Leon (manufacturer 
of marketing and stamping machinery, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential importer, sales 
agent), 65 Rue Frére, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
seeks agency for mailing, tacking, stapling, 
and stitching machines (hand-operated and 
other kinds) for wooden boxes and cases. 
Firm states that it could market in France 
through its sales organization large quan- 
tities of American machines. Initially firm 
desires a general agency for southwest 
France, but reports that it may import on 
its own account in the near future. 

83. France—Maysonnave Fréres (whole- 
saler, retailer, potential sales agent), 15-17 
Rue Saint-James, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks 
agency for good-quality apiary supplies and 
apiculturists’ equipment. Firm states that 
it will be interested in direct purchases in 
the near future. 

84. Italy—Ing. Vittorio Carrara & Co., 8S. 
R. L. (importer, exporter, sales agent), 3 
Piazza Fontane Marose, Genoa, wishes agency 
for best-quality reflector paint for auto- 
mobile lights. 

85. Mexico—Productos Orleman, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
San Juan de Letran 21, Mexico, D. F., seeks 
agency on either exclusive or nonexclusive 
basis for chemicals and chemical products 
for use in the textile, leather-tanning, paper, 
and other heavy industries. 

86. Portugal—Angola Flourescente, Lda. 
(indent agent and exporter to Portuguese 
colonies), Rua de S. Mamede (ao Caldas), 
22-30, Libson, seeks agency for road-building 
machinery, especially paving machinery. 

87. Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt & 
Co. (manufacturers’ agent, broker), ABCO 
Buildings, 105 Main Street (P. O. Box 376), 
Port Elizabeth, desires agency for rayon and 
cotton teztiles. 

88. Union of South Africa—Kaolin Co. 
(Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, re- 
tailer), 314 Loveday House, Marshall Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks agency for paints. 


Foreign Visitors 


89. Denmark—Andreas Siegumfeldt, rep- 
resenting TEKNO, Dansk Legetés Industri, 
47 Rentemestervej, Copenhagen NV., is in- 
terested in toy production and requests tech- 
nical information on the production of metal 
toys. Scheduled to arrive March 1, via New 
York, for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

90. France—V. Wewerka, representing 
UNIVER (Union des Industries du Verre pour 
l’Exportation) (selling agent for 80 French 
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manufacturers of glass and crystal ware), 12 
Rue Lincoln, Paris VIIIe, and Mr. Lepoire, 
representing Compagnie des Cristalleries de 
Saint-Louis (manufacturer of crystal glass- 
ware), St. Louis-les-Bitche (Moselle), are 
visiting the United States to make a study 
of the market for French crystal and glass- 
ware, with a view to reorganizing selling 
operations and determining the marketing 
channels to be used for these lines in the 
best interests of American customers and the 
French industry. Scheduled to arrive about 
February 25, via New York, for a visit of 5 
weeks. U.S. addresses: Statler Hotels in New 
York, Washington, and Pittsburgh. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

91. New Zealand—Richard Dwyer, repre- 
senting Dun’s Agency (Wellington), Ltd., 
Nathan’s Building, 13 Grey Street, Welling- 
ton, is interested in promoting New Zealand 
products and tourism. Scheduled to arrive 
February 21, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Foreign 
Department, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., Dun 
Building, 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco and New York. 

92. Union of South Africa—C. Harcourt 
Cooke, representing C. Harcourt Cooke, and 
F. Crawford & Co. (commission merchant), 
both located at 56 Bradlow’'s Building, Von 
Brandis Street (P. O. Box 7126), Johannes- 
burg, is interested in obtaining the sole 
representation of textile mills or converters 
of cotton and rayon shirtings, tropical suit- 
ings, denims, khakis, cotton prints, sheetings, 
and towelings; also, novelties and fancy 
goods on buying-agency basis for distribu- 
tion out of stocks held in South Africa. 
Scheduled to arrive March 15, via New York, 
for an indefinite visit. U. S. address: c/o 
American Steel Export Co., Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, and textile centers in New England 
and the southern States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on C. Harcourt Cooke. 

93. Union of South Africa—M. L. Emanuel, 
representing Harry Gien (Pty.), Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ representatives), Troye House, 
Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in the representation of factories 
making all types of tertiles. Scheduled to 
arrive February 26, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Barclays Bank 
(D. C. & O.), 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

94. Union of South Africa—H. H. Hernstad, 
representing F. & H. Agencies (manufac- 
turers’ representatives), Balmoral House, 100 
President Street, (P. O. Box 9989), Johannes- 
burg, is interested in representing a manu- 
facturer of the following cotton goods: gray 
goods, finished cottons, towels and toweling, 
seersucker, denims, sheetings, cotton prints 
for dresses, and blue cotton prints for the 
native trade. Scheduled to arrive February 
15, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: F. & H. Agencies (New York), Inc., 
38 West Thirty-Second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and possibly tex- 
tile centers. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
gium. 


Manufacturers — Bel- 





Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—-Nica- 
ragua. 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Uru- 
guay. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Norway. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Awning, Tent, and Canvas Manufacturers— 
Denmark. 

Binocular Manufacturers—Germany 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Norway. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon, 

Building-Hardware, Construction -Mate- 
rial, and Sanitary-Ware Manufacturers— 
Germany. 

Canneries—Ecuador. 

Cement Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Cement Manufacturers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Cotton-Waste, Linter, and Shoddy Import- 
ers and Dealers—Austria. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Norway. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Fiber Producers—Greece. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Spain. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Ecuador. 

Glue Manufacturers—Portugal. 


Importers and 


Hardware Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—France. 


Hardware, Luggage, Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Austria. 


Hardware, Luggage, Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Belgium. 


Hospitals—French West Indies and French 
Guiana. 


Hospitals—Paraguay. 

Hospitals—Uruguay. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Honduras. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Germany. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Guatemala. 

Machinery, Lace-Making, Manufacturers— 
Germany. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—India. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Denmark. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Greece. 

Musical-Instrument Manufacturers anu 
Exporters—Austria. 

Musical-Instrument 
Exporters—Cuba. 

Musical-Instrument Manufacturers—Nor- 
way. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Colombia. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—France. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Australia. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Finland. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
turers—Denmark. 

Railway-Supply Houses—Denmark. 

Tanneries—Belgium. 

Tanneries—Switzerland. 

Tanneries—Union of South Africa. 

Wool Dealers and Exporters—Portugal. 


Manufacturers and 


Manufac- 





Egypt’s exports of phosphate rock in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 246,660 metric tons, 
valued at £E485,510 (£E1—$2.87, postde- 
valuation). 
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Argentina 


Bic DEMAND, HIGH PRICES FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS HIGHLIGHT ECONOMIC PICTURE 


Cattle marketings recently have been suf- 
ficient only for domestic consumption plus 
export canning, causing prices to reach new 
records above 1 peso per kilogram. Contrib- 
uting factors are the ease of holding stock 
on this year’s abundant pasture, the Gov- 
ernment’s limitation on slaughter of light 
animals, and the increased prices obtained 
by packers for byproducts. Record prices 
likewise are being paid for sheep and hogs. 
Supplies of these are small because of high 
wool prices and the corn shortage, which 
forced a curtailment last year in hog 
production. 

European buyers have shown exceptional 
demand recently for Argentine products, tak- 
ing practically anything that IAPI (Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute) cares to 
offer. The export price for wheat, sold by 
IAPI only within trade agreements or in 
exchange for essential materials, has been 
advanced to 50 pesos per 100 kilograms, com- 
pared with 30.5 pesos paid by IAPI to 
growers. Limited quantities of corn, barley, 
rye, oats, and linseed are being auctioned 
to exporters at steadily higher prices. 

The wool market, briefly uncertain when 
the United States anounced its general price 
freeze, in February resumed its previously 
rising trend. Sales of coarse wool fleeces to 
United States buyers are reported currently 
near $1.55 per pound, greasy basis, c. and f. 
Boston. Buyers in the United States begen 
also to compete vigorously with European 
purchasers for the fine crossbred woo!s, par- 
ticularly combing tops. 

Fresh-fruit shipments to the United States 
this year may be smaller than forecast earlier 
because of exceptional demand and good 
prices in Brazil and the United Kingdcm. 

A decree published on February 14 au- 
thorized adherence of Argentina to FAO, 
implementing the announcement last De- 
cember of intent to join this organization. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Exchange permits under circular 1356 
(which provided for “automatic” granting of 
Official exchange for certain essential im- 
ports) will no longer be accorded for im- 
ports from the United States of Litzendrath 
wire or cable, steel, nickel-chrome wire, radio 
loudspeakers, electric measuring devices, and 
porcelain or composition radio insulators 
and accessories, according to a recent Cen- 
tral Bank regulation. At the same time, 


electric steel sheets were added to the 
eligible list of imports from the United 
States. 


The statement of the Argentine Central 
Bank of December 31, 1950, showed «a record 
monthly increase of 1,829,000,000 pesos, a 
rise of 18 percent in currency in the hands 
of the public. The expansion, to cover holi- 
day needs, was followed by a partial return 
of this currency to the banks in January. 
During the months of December and Janu- 
ary, credit expanded by 994,000,000 pesos and 
603,000,000 pesos respectively, and net 
foreign-exchange holdings by 201,000,000 
pesos and 84,000,000 pesos. 
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A shipment of 19.56 tons of gold (valued at 
approximately $17,000,000) was received early 
in February to settle a balance under the 
1947 trade agreement with Rumania. 

Interest on federal, provincial, and munic- 
ipal bonds and other obligations will no 
longer be subject to payment of income taxes 
as from January 1, 1951. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Argentina and Sweden on January 23 
signed a protocol amending the commercial 
and financial convention of November 23, 
1948. Providing for the balanced exchange 
of unstipulated quantities of a wide range 
of products, the protocol’s principal signifi- 
cance appears to lie in its elimination of the 
limit of 50,000,000 Swedish crowns on the 
compensation account between the two coun- 
tries, and—without establishing a higher or 
lower limit—in permitting the parties to 
liquidate the account ultimately through 
shipment of goods rather than settlement in 
pounds sterling. The protocol repeats a pro- 
vision in the earlier convention for financial 
remittances, and the Argentine Central Bank 
on January 25 issued a circular outlining the 
types of remittances for which applications 
may be submitted. 

Argentina and Chile signed on January 26 
an agreement providing for amortization of 
a debt contracted by Chile in the purchase 
of wheat and vegetable oils, equivalent on 
July 31, 1950, to $17,500,000. Chile will pay 
$10,000,000 in five equal semiannual install- 
ments and the balance in iron and steel. 
Both Governments have agreed to extend 
maximum facilities for trade between their 
countries and to accord immediately and 
reciprocally most-favored-nation treatment 
to commercial operations between them. 

An agreement has also been signed cover- 
ing all aspects of railway operations between 
Antofagasta and Salta during the next 2 
years, according to the press. 

The Argentine Government has responded 
favorably to a British proposal to resume the 
trade negotiations suspended in January. 
The Argentine note requests that negotia- 
tions take place in Buenos Aires and pro- 
poses that all of the problems involved in 
Anglo-Argentine trade be examined. 

An arrangement with Brazil reportedly pro- 
vides for weekly shipments of 2,500 tons of 
Argentine meat during at least the next 2 
months. Shipments are to begin at once, 
although a price may not yet have been 
agreed upon. 

A Mexican mission is en route to Buenos 
Aires to be present for the arrival of a ship- 
ment of 65,630 barrels of Mexican fuel oil to 
be exchanged for Argentine wheat, and to 
discuss the possibility of further exchanges 
of such essential goods. 

A Japanese trade group professing to repre- 
sent the Japanese Association of Manufac- 
turers and Exporters of Bicycles is already 
in Argentina, studying the possibility of 
increasing trade with Japan. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The domestic price level continued to rise 
during February. Latest official figures cov- 
ering the first 8 months of 1950 showed an 
increase of 22.2 percent in the official cost-of- 








living index during that period. Privately 
prepared figures covering the entire year of 
1950 show an increase of 26.9 percent during 
the year. The outlook is for further increases 
in the inflationary spiral. 

Following previous work stoppages within 
recent months, certain of the railway work- 
ers again went on strike on January 25, caus- 
ing a general disruption of several days’ 
duration of State-owned railroads. The 
strike was broken and normal rail facilities 
resumed only after mobilization and subjec- 
tion of workers to military law. Upwards of 
2,000 workers were discharged.—U. S. Em- 
PBASSY, BUENOS AIRES, FEB. 21, 1951. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH INDIA ON EXCHANGE OF 
Goops EXTENDED 


The agreement of September 28, 1949, be- 
tween Austria and India for the exchange of 
goods, which expired October 31, 1950, was 
extended until October 31, 1951, with some 
changes in quota lists, by an exchange of 
notes on November 27, according to the 
Austrian Chamber of Commerce publication 
Die Wiener Handelskammer of December 23. 

Under the terms of the new agreement the 
commodity exchange between the countries 
is to amount to £6,000,000. 

Among the items Austria is to import from 
India are the following (in metric tons): 
Coffee, 300; tea, 275; peanut oil, 300; peanuts, 
12,000; hog bristles, 100; raw tobacco, 600; 
manganese ore, 20,000; coir yarn, 500; raw 
wool, 500; hemp, 400; hides and skins, 600; 
shellac, 100; castor oil, 400; linseed oil, 600; 
linseed, 1,000; myrobalan extracts, 500; and 
(in £1,000) wood for veneer, 8; crushed bones, 
5; industrial sewing machines, 8; sport arti- 
cles, 7; and carpets, 6. 

Austrian exports to India are to include 
the following commodities (in £1,000 unless 
otherwise specified): Minerals and mineral 
products, 50; glass and glassware, 10; cotton 
yarn, 40; staple fiber, 100; wool products, 
220; other textile, 30; newsprint, 3,500 metric 
tons; paper goods, 200; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 470; iron and nonferrous-metal ware, 
100; various machinery, 400; Diesel motors 
and compressors and parts, 300; Diesel trac- 
tors, 400 units; Diesel motorcars and parts, 
100; other vehicles, 100; bicycles, 15; elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, 400; elec- 
trical instruments, 50; electric bulbs, 10; pre- 
cision instruments and apparatus, 50; chem- 
icals, and pharmaceuticals, 50; aluminum 
powder, bronze powder,,and flints, 25; and 
office supplies, 30. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, for previous report.] 

TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WESTERN GERMANY 


On January 19, Austria and Western Ger- 
many signed a trade agreement which will 
apply retroactively from November 1, 1950, to 
October 31, 1951, according to the Bundesan- 
zeiger of January 26. The new agreement 
envisages a considerable increase in the vol- 
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ume of trade between the two countries over 
the trade level reached under the previous 
agreement. Payments will continue to be 
made under the terms of the Austro-West 
German payments agreement of December 17, 
1949. 

It is estimated that German exports to 
Austria under the new trade agreement will 
amount to $%112,000,000, including coal 
valued at $45,000,000; machinery, $20,000,- 
000; chemicals and fertilizer, $19,000,000; 
and textiles, $5,500,000. Invisibles, mainly 
freight charges, will add another $8,000,000, 
bringing the total to $120,000,000. 

Austria is to export $70,000,000 worth of 
goods and services, including textiles valued 
at $16,500,000; cellulose and paper, $9,400,- 
000; and wood and wood products, $5,700,000. 
Austria’s projected trade deficit of $50,000,000 
is to be settled from its initial position in 
EPU. 

Of particular interest are the German 
tourist regulations, allowing each vacation- 
ist to spend up to a maximum of 600 
Deutschemarks in Austria annually, and the 
projected exchange of films, which is to net 
Austria $1,000,000. 

{For report of previous agreement see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 24, 
1949. ] 


GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS REVISED 


Austrian gift-parcel regulations were re- 
vised by decision of the Austrian Federal 
Ministry for Finance dated December 11, 
1950, according to Oesterreichische Zollnach- 
richten-Zolltechnische Fachrundschau of 
December 30 and the Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce publication Internationale Wirts- 
schaft of January 13 and 20, 1951. 

Under the new regulations only nonluxury 
foods and articles of clothing are permitted 
duty-free entry. Parcels containing goods 
valued up to 1,000 schillings require no im- 
port license. The previous license-free limit 
was 300 schillings. 

Memoranda outlining the new regulations 
are being prepared and will be available free 
of charge in the near future from Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce or 
from the Western European Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Gift-parcel 
bulletins dated September 1, 1950, previously 
distributed by the Department of Commerce, 
should be destroyed. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS PERMITTED ONLY AT 60 AND 100 
BOLIVIANOS TO THE DOLLAR 


On January 2, 1951, the Bolivian Central 
Committee for Distribution of Foreign Ex- 
change at the Banco Central was formally 
instructed by the Ministry of Finance that, 
effective that date, import permits might be 
issued only at the authorized rates of 60 
and 100 bolivianos to the dollar, the former 
being the official rate and the latter the 
free-market rate, states a report of January 
22, 1951, from the United States Embassy 
at La Paz. 

This action supersedes Supreme Decree No. 
2149 of August 11, 1950, which allowed the 
issuance of import permits covered by private 
exchange (divisas propias) during the period 
August 15 to September 30, 1950, and which 
was extended until December 31, 1950, by 
Supreme Decree No. 2196 of September 28, 
1950. 


British West Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTATION OF 
ANTIBIOTICS INTO LEEWARD ISLANDS 


Importation of certain antibiotics—peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, aureomycin, chloromy- 
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cetin, and para-aminobenzenesulfonamide 
and its derivatives—is illegal according to 
the provisions of law No. 9 of 1950, dated 
December 20, and circulated with the Lee- 
ward Islands Gazette of December 28, unless 
the following conditions have been met: The 
importer has obtained a license for such im- 
port from the licensing authority; the anti- 
biotic has been manufactured by a pharma- 
ceutical firm approved by the licensing 
authority; the antibiotic complies with such 
standard of strength, quality, and purity as 
may be prescribed by regulations to be 
issued; and every container of an antibiotic 
carries a batch identification number and 
the date of manufacture. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON EXPORTS EMBARGOED 


Exports of cotton from Burma are now 
embargoed, effective on or about January 9, 
1951. Although no formal announcement 
of the embargo was made, it has been con- 
firmed by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Supply at Rangoon. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


BANKERS PROPOSE FISCAL MEASURES TO 
CONTROL INFLATION; INCREASED IMMI- 
GRATION To SOLVE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


In presenting the annual reports of the 
commercial (chartered) banks of Canada, 
the leaders of the country’s banking pro- 
fession have, in recent weeks, publicly exam- 
ined the problems and dangers of inflation 
and made forthright recommendations with 
respect to the national policy to be pur- 
sued in combating them. In these state- 
ments, the bankers advocated utilization of 
fiscal measures and avoidance of direct eco- 
nomic controls as long as conditions permit. 
Since this is the policy presently pursued 
by the Canadian Government, the comments 
of the banking profession have had the ef- 
fect of supporting Government policy and 
counteracting, to some degree, the pressure 
of organized labor for direct economic con- 
trols. 

Generally the reviews sketched an opti- 
mistic picture of a strong virile Canadian 
economy, which had pushed on to broad new 
records of production and activity during 
1950. Although they acknowledged the ex- 
istence of certain problems, the addresses ex- 
pressed confidence in the great economic 
potentials of the country. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In comparing the economic situation that 
existed on the eve of World War II with the 
contemporary scene, spokesmen for the banks 
emphasized that the present situation offers 
difficulties much more serious than those 
which in 1940 inspired the Government to 
intervene in an effort to slow the race be- 
tween prices and wages. Ten years ago the 
country was emerging from a lengthy period 
of economic depression. Unemployment was 
heavy, prices and wages were relatively low. 
When the war economy was established, it 
was possible to recruit both soldiers and 
laborers without seriously interfering with 
civilian industry. 

Today, however, industry is operating at 
a@ near-capacity level, with labor in short 
supply. Wages and prices are at record 
levels, and the purchasing power of the 
Canadian dollar is about 40 percent less than 
in 1939. The claims of the increased de- 
fense program in terms of manpower and 
materials, therefore, come at a time when 
civilian demand for consumer and capital 
goods is already pressing heavily upon the 
ceiling of available supply. The surpluses 
of quickly available productive capacity and 





manpower that eased inflationary pressures 
in the earlier stages of World War II are 
lacking. In consequence, the additional re- 
quirements of partial mobilization, although 
relatively small in themselves, constitute an 
inflationary potential far out of proportion 
to their size. 

Despite the vast expansion in the indus- 
trial capacity of Canada that has occurred in 
the past decade, the bankers agreed that 
the defense program could not be brought 
within tne compass of “business as usual,” 
The additional use of materials and man- 
power that it embodied inevitably demanded 
some readjustment in the Canadian stand- 
ard of living, they believed. The degree to 
which this readjustment would occur de- 
pended, in their opinion, upon the success of 
the general public and the Government in 
checking inflation. 


CONSUMER DEMAND AND PRODUCTION 


Spokesmen for the chartered banks em- 
phasized that little could be accomplished 
unless the Candian people were made 
aware of the dangers of inflation and pru- 
dently and wholeheartedly cooperated in 
checking its advance. Personal restraint and 
economy on the part of the individual con- 
sumer and on the part of business were, in 
their opinion, imperative. Coupled with 
this, they agreed, must be the example of 
reduced Government expenditures of a non- 
defense character. In describing the need, 
James Muir, president of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, said that further inflation could be 
avoided if the money value of increased ar- 
mament is offset by the reduced demand by 
consumers, business, and Government for 
nonmilitary goods and services. This could 
be brought about by increased saving, in- 
creased taxes, and decreased Government 
expenditures. 

Wide agreement was shown by the bank- 
ers in the advocacy of expanding production 
as an anti-inflationary measure. H. L. 
Enman, president of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, said that Canada’s central task was 
to build up the power to produce. “Through 
greater production,” he said, “we can more 
readily meet the prospective demands on our 
economy and increase our ability to cope 
with inflationary pressures should these de- 
mands expand further.”” He emphasized the 
desirability of checking inflation without im- 
peding the power to produce. “It would be 
short-sighted,” he said, “to attempt to main- 
tain the present level of consumption of 
goods and services by cutting sharply into 
outlays for capital expansion which would 
enlarge future production.” He added that 
he did not suggest that restraints should 
fall solely on consumption, but stressed the 
point that “there can be no question as to 
the importance of proceeding with resource 
and power development in many directions.” 


HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


In discussing the fiscal and monetary 
policy to be adopted by the Government, 
spokesmen for the banking profession 
stressed that strict adherence to a pay-as- 
you-go policy must be the cornerstone of 
the Government’s program. Considerable 
emphasis was placed on the need for a bold 
and flexible use of the weapons of official 
monetary policy, particularly with respect to 
higher interest rates. 

B. C. Gardner, president of the Bank of 
Montreal, examining the background of low 
and declining interest rates and the “cheap” 
money that had prevailed since the be- 
ginning of World War II, concluded that 
they were a “very expensive luxury from the 
standpoint of the well-being of the economy” 
and were giving an “inflationary bias” to the 
Candian economy. 

The president of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada granted that the right interest rate 
policy is a complex one, requiring a careful 
weighing of many considerations by Gov- 
ernment policy makers. Recognizing the 
existence of the belief that higher rates are 
ineffective defenses against inflation because 
any moderate increase in rates will neither 
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encourage saving nor discourage borrowing, 
he nonetheless emphasized the importance 
of higher rates in the machinery of fiscal and 
monetary policy by the Central Bank. He 
pointed out that when taxes begin to de- 
crease the money supply, a low-interest-rate 
policy forces more money back into the mar- 
ket, as holders of Government securities un- 
load on the Central Bank at the pegged 
price. In his opinion, therefore, the effec- 
tiveness of fiscal and monetary policy de- 
pended “in no small measure on allowing 
interest rates to rise.” 


INCREASED TAXATION 


The importance of increased taxation as 
an anti-inflationary measure was recognized, 
as well as the necessity of adopting tax meas- 
ures that would penalize spending and re- 
ward saving. In discussing the personal in- 
come tax, which he believed might be the 
“only weapon with sufficient power to check 
spending,” James Muir suggested that any 
increase in income tax burdens should recog- 
nize (1) that an effective attack upon infla- 
tionary spending can only be made by broad- 
ening the tax base through lower personal 
exemptions; (2) that equity demands the 
vigorous reduction of income-tax evasion, 
now all too apparent outside the fixed wage 
and salary group; (3) that equity and effi- 
ciency alike demand the exemption from in- 
come tax whenever possible of the bona fide 
savings of the public. He said that in its 
simplest form, this might include the limited 
exemption of insurance premiums and of net 
purchases of savings bonds over the year. 


ExcEess-PROFITS TAX AND DIRECT CONTROLS 


The bankers were united in their opposi- 
tion to an excess-profits tax. Experience had 
proved, at least to their satisfaction, that it 
was extremely difficult to set up standards to 
determine what are excess profits. Further- 
more, as H. L. Enman stated, the tax has a 
tendency to weaken incentives and promote 
inefficiency, He stated that excess-profits 
taxation bears most heavily on growing busi- 
nesses, and he maintained that, while any 
form of taxation could be assailed, the ob- 
jections to excess-profits taxation were un- 
usually strong, especially at a time when it 
is urgently necessary to build up power to 
produce. 

Wide approval was given to the fiscal and 
monetary steps taken by the Government to 
date; namely, (1) the return to a free- 
exchange market and the removal of import 
restrictions; (2) the stepped-up campaign 
to sell Canada savings bonds; (3) the shift 
to a higher interest-rate structure; (4) the 
controls on installment credit and on the 
use of steel; and (5) the increased excise 
taxes on nortessentials. 

It was agreed that direct controls, espe- 
cially in the form of price control and 
rationing, should be measures of last resort 
and should be treated as stop-gap devices, 
not as substitutes for a true anti-inflationary 
policy. The task today, in the words of the 
president of the Bank of Nova Scotia, was 
“not to freeze the price system, but to re- 
strain the pressure of demand so as to avoid 
the fruitless and wasteful process of bidding 
up the whole cost and price structure.” 
World War II, it was emphasized, had taught 
Canada that directs controls concealed but 
did not directly reduce inflationary pressures. 


MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Five of the ten presidents of chartered 
banks discussed the Canadian manpower sit- 
uation and advocated the immediate imple- 
mentation of a well-integrated immigration 
policy. In discussing the possibilities for 
industrial expansion, I. K. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Imperial Bank of Canada, said: 

“We need additional hands to perform 
the work which must ke done, and well-se- 
lected immigrants could contribute greatly 
to the desired increase in production. In 
the years immediately ahead, the low birth 
rates of the depression are limiting numbers 
in the age groups just entering productive 
work. There are fortunately already signs 
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Canadian Defense Production 


The acceleration which has taken place in the past 9 months in Canadian defense 
production and the Government program for future expansion were outlined by 
Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, in a speech before the House of 
Commons on February 8. 

Contracts for military equipment, supplies, and construction projects to a value 
of C$629,000,000 were placed on behalf of national defense in 1950, according to Mr. 
Howe. A breakdown of quarterly contracts, which is much more indicative of the 
defense-production trend, disclosed that in the first quarter defense contracts 
awarded totaled $56,000,000, in the second quarter $88,000,000, in the third quarter 
$132,000,000, and in the fourth quarter $318,000,000. The rate of awarding contracts, 
Mr. Howe said, “will be higher again in the first quarter of the present year.” 
Although he gave no estimates of contracts expected to be awarded in the current 
period, the projected defense budget, including mutual aid, for the fiscal year 
1951-1952, which begins April 1 next, totals $1,600,000,000. 


1950 Contracts Tota. $629,000,000 


The value of contracts awarded in broad classifications during the past year was 
as follows: 


Classification Amount 

. Pe ann a Se ae OY Oe Pre _... $267, 000, 000 
Armament, ammunition, and military vehicles_____.._______-_____----~_~ 116, 000, 000 
Shipbuilding - phages cap ttn geoeals iab chslge Sr ln htsle spel eohep aia aaa 74, 000, 000 
A, Od el i ae ae as eee Neate 41, 000, 006 
Electronic and communication equipment 


eel si haar te de eho ee 37, 000, 000 
Textiles and clothing 


echieticianie ain pe soon ents tari cin lean iaiahiclee acl Pt ay Ee 24, 000, 000 
Industrial equipment: scientific, medical, and testing apparatus: and 
miscellaneous —_ ; ; 2 A . 


eel apenas . ‘ awe hg nee 35, 000, 000 
Defense construction : ’ hecho kite vanaeinonwinnis 35, 000, 000 


AIRCRAFT NEARLY HALF or TOTAL 


Of the contracts awarded in the past year, aircraft amounted to 42 percent of the 
total. This is one field, Mr. Howe stated, in which Canada is making substantial 
progress and a notable contribution to the joint defense effort. He announced that 
Government contracts for naval shipbuilding included 7 escort vessels, 14 mine 
sweepers, 5 trawlers (which will be used as gate vessels), and an ice breaker. In 
the electronics field, he said that Canada is producing a great quantity of radar 
equipment, some for use in Canada and others for transfer to European countries 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Canadian Arsenals, Ltd., which operates the Government-owned arsenals, he stated, 
has been turning out increasing quantities of weapons with existing facilities. The 
company is also retooling to produce a variety of small arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and other weapons of United States types. 

It has been possible to place defense contracts without any material expansion 
of industrial facilities to date, Mr. Howe indicated, but added, “However, it is now 
obvious that growing requirements will make it necessary to expand Canada’s present 
industrial capacity. It is hoped that this expansion can be financed privately. A 
plan for accelerated depreciation is being worked out, to apply to that type of expan- 
sion required for war that will have a greatly diminished peacetime value. In 
addition, and as a last resort, it may be necessary to provide capital assistance for 
a few types of expansion. Where capital assistance is used, the facilities so created 
will remain the property of his Majesty. 


STEEL AND OTHER EXPANSION 


“Certain expansion of sources of basic materials is already under way. Our steel 
industry has in progress a vast expansion program involving new investment of close 
to $100,000,000. Canadian production of copper, zinc, lead, nickel, and tungsten is 
being expanded as rapidly as possible, end an aggressive search is being made for 
cobalt, antimony, molybdenum, and chrome. All these metals are presently in short 
supply. Although Canada is the world’s largest producer of aluminum, a vast expan- 
sion of this highly strategic war metal is being contemplated. Shortages of raw 
materials are presently the greatest handicap under which defense production is 
laboring, and by furnishing greater quantities of these strategic basic materials, 
Canada can make an outstanding contribution to North Atlantic defense.” (U. S. 
Embassy, Ottawa, February 9, W. L. Kilcoin, Commercial Attaché.) 





a renewed emphasis on immigration, 





which had slackened off somewhat in the 
past year. In a longer view there is also a 
strong feeling that it will be difficult for so 
small a population as ours in a crowded 
world to hold the resources which we have 
in so much greater abundance than many 
countries. We can with great advantage to 
ourselves absorb a moderate but steady 
stream of well-selected immigrants, who may 
well bring new skills and aptitudes to our 
country, even though they may bring little 
capital.” 

J. L. Carson, president of The Bank of 
Toronto, in the course of his annual address, 
expressed the belief that it was imperative 


that the population of the country be in- 
creased. He stated that “the progress made 
over a period of years is admittedly not satis- 
fying. It has not been geared to the 
economic needs of such a progressive and 
ambitious people as our own. This country 
cannot develop as it should and achieve great 
industrial strength unless we have many 
more people. Today’s population of 14,000,- 
000 is out of proportion to Canada’s physical 


size, extent of resources, and possibilities of 
development.” 


CANADIAN AND AUSTRALIAN POLICY 


Robert Rae, president of The Dominion 
Bank, drew a vivid picture of the contrast 
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between Canadian and Australian immigra- 
tion policy, pointing out that about 70,000 
immigrants entered Canada during 1950, and 
about 200,000 entered Australia. In exam- 
ining the proposal that he and others had 
made, that Canada should follow the same 
bold course as Australia, he said that the 
main objection to the plan was the belief 
that increased immigration would deprive 
Canadians of jobs and intensify the present 
housing shortage. These objections, in his 
opinion, might have been valid at the end of 
World War II but were not valid today, when 
Canada’s most urgent problems were due to 
the shortage of manpower. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Although it is a matter of some interest 
that such a high percentage of the presidents 
of the chartered banks should emphasize, in 
their annual addresses, the imperative need 
for increased immigration, there has been a 
marked increase in recent months in vocal 
recognition of that need by spokesmen from 
virtually all walks of Canadian life. This in- 
crease seems to be motivated by a growing 
public recognition of the shortages of labor 
and military manpower, a perhaps subcon- 
scious fear that the country is not militarily 
safe because of its small population, and a 
feeling that if the country avoided overcom- 
mitting itself and expanded its population 
through immigration, the twentieth century 
would, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier optimistically 
predicted, “belong to Canada.” 


Ceylon 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The rise in cost of living was a primary 
concern of the Government of Ceylon dur- 
ing January. For the first time since Sep- 
tember 1950, the official index showed a 
marked increase, which eliminated 80 per- 
cent of the gains made in the three preceding 
months. Widespread reports of shortages 
and indications that the Government would 
stockpile vital commodities forced prices 
up still further. 

As of January 15, import controls were 
removed or relaxed on a wide list of items in 
both hard- and soft-currency areas; it is 
not believed that this step will have the 
anticipated effect, owing to shortages existing 
in supplying countries, particularly the 
United States. 

The value of exports broke all records 
during December (latest available figures), 
and the favorable visible trade balance for 
1950 was 394,000,000 rupees (rupee=— 
US80.2101). Net earnings of United States 
dollars for 1950 were in excess of $62,000,000. 
Rubber prices were near record highs during 
January; tea and coconut prices with the 
(exception of dried coconut) rose; and new 
highs were reached for copra and coconut 
oil. 

The Prime Minister announced studies of 
a@ plan to increase export duties on planta- 
tion crops because of demands to curb in- 
flation and in view of current high prices 
for export commodities. This announcement 
has quieted, for the time being, persistent 
rumors of possible rupee revaluation. Gov- 
ernment revenues are running above esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year, as are 
customs receipts, which normally contribute 
@ large portion of the total revenues. Expen- 
ditures are below estimates, and there is a 
current surplus of revenue over expenditure. 
It is reported that the Central Bank may 
float a new loan in March to coincide with 
the dividend-payment schedules of many 
local companies. 

The labor situation is momentarily quiet. 
The Government is concerned over the prob- 
lem of unemployment, particularly on es- 
tates. It is estimated that the available 
estate labor force of some 600,000 is increas- 
ing at a yearly rate of approximately 20,000 
and there is no corresponding increase in 
acreage planted. A five-ministry committee 
has been established to study the problem. 
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The 19 demands presented to the Ceylon 
Estates Employers Federation by the Ceylon 
Workers Congress are still under discus- 
sion. 

Drought conditions in November and De- 
cember plus January floods from heavy rains 
are expected to result in a 25 percent loss 
in the February rice crop, according to con- 
servative estimates. 

The Air Ceylon (Incorporation) Act pro- 
viding for a 51/49 percent arrangement be- 
tween the Government and the Australian 
National Airways passed the second reading 
in the House of Representatives on January 
25; final passage is believed assured. 

It was announced that a French Trade 
Commission headed by the Trade Commis- 
sioner from the French Embassy in London 
would visit Ceylon in February. 

The Consultative Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Development of South and Southeast 
Asia (Colombo Plan) was expected to begin 
meeting in Colombo on February 12.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, COLOMBO, Fes. 1, 1951. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR 
IMPORTATIONS FROM GERMANY 


A new special allocation for importations 
from Western Germany, in accordance with 
the clearing agreement in effect between 
Colombia and Western Germany, equal to 20 
percent of current industrial and commercial 
exchange quotas, was established by Regu- 
lation No. 62, dated January 17, 1951, of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, ac- 
cording to a dispatch received from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. Holders 
of industrial quotas, assigned to domestic 
industries for the importation of specified 
raw materials, may utilize this allocation for 
the purchase from Germany of any of these 
materials, whether or not these are listed 
in the clearing agreement, reimbursable with 
Official exchange. Merchandise importers 
having commercial quotas may use the allo- 
cation for the purchase from Germany of any 
merchandise included in either the list of 
articles importable with official exchange or 
the list of articles importable with exchange 
certificates, provided such products are 
among the individual merchant’s traditional 
imports listed by him in his application for 
a quota. 

This is the third special allocation for im- 
portation from Western Germany based on 
current quotas; regulation No. 42, of Sep- 
tember 21, 1950, authorized a special alloca- 
tion of 10 percent of commercial quotas and 
regulation No. 54, of November 27, 1950, es- 
tablished another special allocation of 20 
percent of both industrial and commercial 
quotas. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 30, 1950, and January 8, 1951). 
The Embassy in Bogota states that, although 
it is believed that only a fraction of the 
amount authorized will be utilized for im- 
portation from Germany, the allocations 
have been made in order to permit importa- 
tion from Germany of raw materials and 
merchandise which are becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult to obtain from the United 
States. 

The allocations authorized by regulation 
No. 62 may be utilized until March 31, 1951. 
Furthermore, the validity period of regula- 
tion No. 54 of November 27, which originally 
expired January 31, 1951, has been extended 
to March 31. 

As provided in regulation No. 54, licenses 
issued in accordance with regulation No. 62 
will require guaranty deposits in the Sta- 
bilization Fund of 5 percent of the value of 
licenses for industrial raw materials and 20 
percent for commercial imports. Regulation 
No. 62 also includes the requirement that 
merchants must observe maximum prices in 
effect or which may be established, or be 
subject to suspension of import licensing 
privileges for up to 1 year. 


ADVANCE-QuOTA LICENSING FOR IMPORTS 
OF IRON, STEEL, AND COPPER PRODUCTS 


Advance-quota import licensing of com- 
mercial imports of specified iron, steel, and 
copper products by Colombian merchants, 
equal to 30 percent of commercial import 
quotas, was authorized by regulation No. 63, 
of the Colombian Office of Exchange Control, 
dated January 18, 1951, according to a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. Only merchants whose applications 
for import quotas traditionally have in- 
cluded the specified products may take ad- 
vantage of this authorization. Guaranty 
deposits in the Stabilization Fund of 20 per- 
cent of the value of each license will be re- 
quired. The period for the authorization 
of these advance-quota licenses expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951. 

The products specified in regulation No. 
63, preceded in each case by the tariff item 
No., are as follows: (701) Iron and steel 
bars; (702) iron and steel wire; (703) flat 
unfabricated iron and steel; (704) iron or 
steel sheets fabricated on their surface; (705) 
other iron or steel sheets; (707) special 
steels; (708) unmalleable cast-iron pipe and 
fittings; (709) iron or steel tubes and pipes, 
straight and of uniform thickness, unfabri- 
cated; (710) iron or steel tubes and pipes, 
in special forms or fabricated; (711) pipes 
and tubes of sheet iron or steel, riveted, etc.; 
(712) pipe fittings; (724) iron and steel 
barbed wire; (725) iron or steel screen or 
mesh fencing (756) copper, unfabricated; 
(757) copper bars and wire; (758) copper 
plates and sheets (except thin sheets) in 
squares or rectangles; (759) thin copper 
sheets, laminated or hammered; (760) copper 
tubes and pipes; (761) soldering copper, al- 
loyed in any proportion with other metals, 
in bars, rods, plates, grains, or powder; (764) 
cables, cordage, and plaited bands of copper 
wire, without insulation; (765) copper screen 
and mesh; perforated copper sheets. 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IM- 
PORTATION OF JEEPS AND SIMILAR 
VEHICLES 


An exchange quota for US$520,000 for the 
importation of jeeps and similar vehicles was 
established by regulation No. 64 of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota. The allocation shall be made 
directly to manufacturers on the following 
basis: Willys Jeeps, $130,000; Land Rovers, 
$130,000; Dodge Power Wagons, $130,000; and 
other makes, $130,000. The manufacturers 
in turn shall distribute their quotas among 
their exclusive distributors in Colombia. 

In order to be entitled to receive licenses 
under this regulation, distributors must sign 
a statement to the effect that the vehicles 
will be sold within prices and under con- 
ditions to be fixed by the Exchange Control. 
Licenses will be approved only for net dealer 
prices of the vehicles, The importers of 
these vehicles must sell them exclusively to 
farmers and livestock raisers and will be 
required to furnish the Exchange Control 
within 15 days after each sale with a list 
of purchasers, together with proof that the 
latter fulfill this qualification. The vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of the regu- 
lation will be punishable by the suspension 
of import-licensing privileges up to 1 year. 

A guaranty deposit in the Stabilization 
Fund of 20 percent of the value of each 
license will be required. The allocation es- 
tablished by regulation No. 64 may be utilized 
up to July 31, 1951. 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IM- 
PORTATION OF BooKsS 


A special exchange allocation for the im- 
portation of books (tariff item 436-a) was 
established by regulation No. 65, of January 
22, 1951, of the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. 

The exchange allocation provided by regu- 
lation No. 65 will be distributed as follows: 
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Traditional importers of books who have 
commercial quotas will be allocated an ad- 
ditional 50 percent of their quotas; importers 
with basic quotas of less than $6,000, U. S. 
currency, will be allocated up to $3,000 ad- 
ditional; and bookstores without basic 
quotas may receive quotas of up to $3,000 
upon proof that they actually operate a 
bookstore and that their local taxes are paid. 
Individuals or companies planning to sell 
books also may obtain quotas of up to $3,000 
upon presentation of a guaranty of 40 per- 
cent of the value of the licenses that they 
will establish a bookstore within 180 days 
from the date the respective licenses are 
granted. With the prior approval of the 
Ministry of Education or the rector of an 
official university, the Exchange Control 
may grant, to traditional importers with 
quotas, licenses for amounts greater than 
those specified in regulation No. 65, for the 
purpose of importing scientific and text- 
books which cannot be printed in Colombia. 

A guaranty deposit with the Stabilization 
Fund of 5 percent of the value of the import 
license will be required. The allocations 
established by regulation No. 65 may be 
utilized until May 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND CLEARING AGREEMENT WITH 
DENMARK SIGNED 


A trade and clearing agreement between 
Colombia and Denmark was signed in Copen- 
hagen on January 26, 1951, and became ef- 
fective from that date, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 
The agreement will remain in force for a 
period of 1 year; thereafter, it will be auto- 
matically renewed on an annual basis unless 
denounced by one of the parties with 3 
months’ previous notice. 

The agreement, which was published in 
the Bogota press, provides for trade in each 
direction up to a value of $2,000,000, United 
States currency. Denmark will import from 
Colombia coffee and other products, and_ it 
is provided that Colombian coffee imported 
by Denmark may not be reexported except 
with the consent of the Colombian Office of 
Exchange Control. Import licenses granted 
by the Colombian Exchange Control for im- 
portations from Denmark in fulfillment of 
the agreement are to be restricted to com- 
modities included in the general lists of per- 
missible imports established by the Exchange 
Control. Imports into Colombia from Den- 
mark may include, if on these lists, cement- 
manufacturing machinery and parts, cap- 
sule-making machinery, agricultural 
machinery, shoemaking machinery, refrig- 
eration installations, Diesel motors, wood- 
working machinery and supplies, miscellan- 
eous machinery, electrical cables, canteens, 
bottle tops, lead or tin-coated aluminum 
pipe, white cement, transmission belting 
and brake bands, paints and inks, typewriter 
bons, stencils, grass seed, ‘“‘maternized” milk, 
rennet, potato seeds, conserved fish, and mis- 
cellaneous items including pharmaceuticals. 


INFORMATION Copy oF ImporT LICENSE 


The requirement of the Colombian Office of 
Exchange Control that a copy of all import 
licenses be sent to Colombian consulates in 
the country of shipment for their informa- 
tion, has been suspended, states a telegram 
dated February 13, from the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. This extra copy of the 
import license had been required by circular 
No. 14/45411 dated November 20, 1950, of the 
Office of Exchange Control, effective immedi- 
ately. The circular instructed the consulates 
not to authorize the shipment of merchan- 
dise covered by import licenses issued after 
November 19 if the consulate had not re- 
ceived the corresponding information copies 
of the licenses. These copies were sent to 
the consulates by the local exchange-control 
Offices. 

At the time that circular No. 14/45411 was 
issued, the local exchange-control offices in 
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Colombia were instructed to require all ap- 
plicants for import licenses to specify the 
port or other city through which shipment 
would be made so that copies of the licenses 
could be sent to the appropriate consulates. 
Difficulties developed because Colombian im- 
porters in many cases did not known through 
which consulate their orders would be 
shipped and automatically indicated either 
New York or San Francisco. Shippers pre- 
senting licenses for such shipments at other 
Colombian consulates for certification were 
then unable to make shipment because the 
consulates did not have the information 
copies of their licenses. 

As stated above, the requirement that Co- 
lombian consulates abroad be furnished an 
information copy of the import license now 
has been suspended. 


Czechoslovakia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN AGENCIES TO BE LIQUIDATED 


During the last week in January, the Offi- 
cial Gazette of the Czechoslovak Republic 
published decisions of the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade ordering the liquidation of United 
States Lines Operations, Inc. representation 
in Prague, the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
in Prague, and the Cunard Steamship Co., 
Ltd. in Prague. Creditors have been re- 
quested to register their claims with these 
firms within 3 months. 


Eeuador 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMESTIC BUSINESS 
ACTIVE IN JANUARY; CREDIT EASY 


The National Monetary Board, at the end 
of January, eliminated the requirement of 
advance payment of the exchange-control 
import taxes on merchandise inc‘uded on a 
list of commodities which are in short sup- 
ply in the United States and are of critical 
importance to Ecuador. Presumably, this 
list will be announced at a later date. It 
was also decided that the Central Bank 
would provide special credit facilities which 
would require only a partial payment upon 
the opening of letters of credit. These con- 
cessions are to extend only to articles desig- 
nated critical and of vital importance to 
the country, and only to businessm:n who 
customarily import such merchandise. 

The Ecuadoran newspapers reported, near 
the end of January, that an appreciable 
number of articles now on list B of the In- 
ternational Exchange Control Law may be 
transferred soon to list A. No official action, 
however, has been taken in this direction. 

The Guayaquil exchange-control office au- 
thorized more than $7,000,000 (c. i. f. value) 
of import permits in January 1951, in com- 
parison with only $1,705,621 during the same 
month in 1950. Import permits granted in 
November and December 1950 totaled $3,392,- 
609 and $5,051,799, respectively. Of the im- 
port permits authorized in January, almost 
$5,000,000 were for essential articles on list A. 


FINANCE 


An Executive decree of January 4 increased 
the import duty on wheat flour from 15 to 65 
centavos per kilogram and reduced the duty 
on wheat from 20 to 10 centavos per kilo- 
gram. On January 25, in response to clamor 
from consumers of imported wheat flour, 
both taxes were revised downward by an 
amending decree; the import duty for wheat 
flour was dropped to 40 centavos per kilo- 
gram, and that for wheat to 5 centavos per 
kilogram. 

The dollar on the Guayaquil free market 
moved between 17.8 and 18.4 sucres in Janu- 
ary, beginning the month at 17.9 and closing 
at 18.4. 

Credit continued easy, and collections were 
brisk during the month. Foreign collections 
were facilitated by the Central Bank by 
shortening delays heretofore encountered in 
the release of official exchange. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Business in January was reported as un- 
usually good for this normally slow month. 
Because of the large stocks of merchandise 
purchased within the past few months, the 
prices of imported merchandise were re- 
ported as relatively steady during the month. 

Ecuador and Norway signed a modus 
vivendi commercial agreement in January, 
with most-favored-nation provisions to en- 
courage increased trade between the two 
countries. Privileges granted adjacent coun- 
tries or member countries of customs unions 
were excepted from the provision. The agree- 
ment took effect February 1 for 1 year and 
will be automatically renewed annually if 
not voided by either party on 60 days’ notice. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation in 
January named an agent in Guayaquil and 
announced that it would initiate service in 
the near future between Guayaquil, Quito, 
and Kingston, Jamaica, via Panama. 

During January, 1,999,849 kilograms of 
cacao entered Guayaquil, compared with 
2,348,253 kilograms in December 1950 and 
778,967 kilograms in January 1950. 

The controlled mills reported rice entries 
in January at 92,044 kilograms, compared 
with 358,743 kilograms in December 1950 and 
333,490 kilograms in January 1950. 

Unofficial figures indicated that 353,231 
stems of bananas were exported during Jan- 
uary, compared with 446,900 stems and 293,- 
972 stems in December and January of 1950, 
respectively —U. S. ConsuL GENERAL, GUAY- 
AQUIL, FEB. 12, 1951. 


Egypt 


CHANGES IN COTTON CONTROLS AND TAX 
FEATURE JANUARY DEVELOPMENTS 


Early in January the Egyptian Government 
lifted restrictions on the sale of inferior 
grades of short-staple cotton that had been 
in effect for about a month. The needs of 
the local mills were assured by the requisi- 
tioning of some 500,000 cantars and by sales 
to mills at subsidized prices. 

On January 8 the export tax on cotton was 
doubled, the new tax being £E8 ($22.96) per 
100 kilograms. Including quay and other 
charges, this brings total Government 
charges on exported cotton to 20.40 tallaris 
(1 tallari— approximately US$0.57) per cantar 
(cantar—99.05 pounds). The new tax is ex- 
pected to yield some £E11,000,000 ($31,600,- 
000) of additional revenue during the year. 
Although it was feared that the increased 
tax might result in lower prices for cotton, 
the demand continued, and prices increased 
during the month. Karnak quoted for 
March delivery advanced from 142 tallaris per 
cantar to 170.15. 

On January 1 it was estimated that the 
total visible supply of cotton (including this 
season’s crop now being processed) was 6,- 
583,470 cantars. Local consumption may be 
expected to amount to 500,000 cantars, leav- 
ing about 6,000,000 available for foreign 
sales. During the month exports against 
this supply amounted to 1,099,372 cantars, 
of which 522,635 cantars went to the United 
Kingdom, 339,656 to the Continent, 199,531 
to India and the Far East, and 37,550 cantars 
to the United States. 


Foop 


The entire exportable surplus of rice, 
amounting to 250,000 tons, has been requisi- 
tioned by the Government. Several small 
lots have been reported sold for shipment 
to Japan at $140 per ton. The present mini- 
mum export price is set at $130 per ton for 
Mansouh type. The Government has called 
for tenders early in February covering large 
quantities and hopes to use offers received 
as a basis for setting future export prices. 

Retail prices of most products have con- 
tinued to advance, and the Government has 
adopted severe measures in an effort to com- 
bat the increased cost of living. Three meat- 
less days a week have been ordered, and 
meats and fruits have been placed under 
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controlled prices. Tradesmen have generally 
refused to sell at these prices, and at the 
end of the month meats and fruits were diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Despite the opening of the Trans-Arabia 
pipeline, which it was feared would reduce 
traffic through the Suez Canal, traffic through 
the Canal has continued to increase. Re- 
ceipts from tolls during January were £E2,- 
119,591, against £E1,853,136 in January 1950. 

The municipality of Cairo has again re- 
fused to take over operations on the bus and 
tram companies whose franchises have ex- 
pired, and these have been renewed for 6 
months. Fares have been increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent. Cairo and Alexandria 
taxicab drivers went on strike for increased 
fares, and the rates are to be increased about 
25 percent early in February. 

The Chamber of Deputies approved a sub- 
sidy for both Egyptian airlines to help defray 
operational losses incurred during the year 
1950. SAIDE is to receive a subsidy of 
£E70,000 and Misrair, £E30,000. In addition, 
the Chamber of Deputies approved payment 
of £E31,000 to Misrair as compensation for 
losses sustained by that airline during 1947, 
when many of the company’s aircraft were 
requisitioned by the Egyptian Government 
for use in connection with the Palestine war. 

Congestion of merchandise on the quays at 
Alexandria is growing worse, causing ships to 
remain outside discharge berths for several 
days. To remedy the situation, the Director 
General of the Alexandria Customs Adminis- 
tration has instructed high-ranking customs 
Officials to supervise the unloading of cargo 
and submit to him a daily report of their 
work. 

Merchant-marine activity at Alexandria in- 
creased in 1950. The number of vessels en- 
tering the port rose from 2,170, totaling 
5,062,743 tons, in 1949 to 2,374, representing 
5,475,636 tons, in 1950. The British merchant 
fleet led with 1,093,234 tons; the United States 
came second with a tonnage of 829,467; Italy 
took third place with 742,414 tons, followed 
by Norway, Egypt, Netherlands, Greece, and 
France.—U. S. Empassy, Catro, Fes. 6, 1951. 


El Salvador 


COFFEE RECEIPTS, STOCKPILE PROGRAM 
STIMULATE JANUARY BUSINESS 


Foreign-exchange reserves rose sharply 
during January as _ coffee-export receipts 
started flowing back into the country. On 
January 31 the combined gold and exchange 
holdings of the Salvadoran banking system 
totaled US$52,020,000, $5,000,000 more than 
the total for the comparable date in 1950. 
Import merchandise continues to crowd Sal- 
vadoran ports and customs facilities, as 
merchants have been pushing to build up 
inventories. The Minister of Economy has 
called on local importers and merchants to 
stockpile goods and has asked the banks to 
assist in the stockpile program with liberal 
credits. An official purchasing mission has 
been in the United States since the begin- 
ning of the year, looking for construction 
equipment and materials, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and hospital equipment and supplies 
for a $4,000,000 Government stockpile. 

There has been little slackening in local 
wholesale and retail business since the heavy 
trading began just before Christmas. Con- 
sumer buying is being sustained at unusually 
high levels by the coffee prosperity. Con- 
struction activity is intense and unemploy- 
ment is almost negligible at this time of the 
year. The large orders for merchandise 
placed in the United States and Europe fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war in Korea have 
been arriving in volume during the past 
month, and, despite heavy consumer buying, 
stocks are high in almost all lines. 

European prices quoted to local importers 
on construction materials and machinery 
have caught up with, and in many cases 
surpassed, United States prices on similar 
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goods, but importers are still placing heavy 
orders in Europe because of inability of 
United States manufacturers to deliver. 
Competition has thus far kept retail prices 
more or less in line with price trends abroad. 
The current over-all picture is one of gradu- 
ally increasing prices, labor costs, rentals, 
and cost of living. The hardest hit are un- 
skilled laborers and farm workers, whose wage 
increases are not keeping up with the rising 
cost of essentials. 


1950 FOREIGN-TRADE STATISTICS 


Although complete statistical data are not 
yet available for the last quarter of 1950, 
it is evident that 1950 was El Salvador’s rec- 
ord year in foreign trade. Total value of ex- 
ports during 1950 is estimated at $74,000,000 
total imports at $48,000,000. Of these esti- 
mates are confirmed, the export trade bal- 
ance in 1950 was $26,000,000, by far the largest 
in the country’s history. The Government’s 
revenue from this record volume of exports 
and imports also reached a new high. Cus- 
toms receipts for 1950 totaled $21,000,000, 
against $16,000,000 in the preceding year. 


COFFEE 


The height of the Salvadoran coffee har- 
vest was reached late in December, with the 
result that there was a substantial increase 
in export movements during January. The 
Compafiia Salvadorefia de Café reports that 
307,128 bags of coffee (of 60 kilograms each) 
was exported during the month. This is the 
highest monthly total shipped since Janu- 
ary 1950. Except for a few thousand bags, 
all shipments during the month were con- 
signed to the United States. Despite the 
often expressed interest of the Salvadoran 
coffee trade in reopening prewar markets in 
Europe, comparatively little Salvadoran cof- 
fee is reaching those markets. 

From about the middle of January on 
there was a decided pick-up in coffee sales 
activity, despite the uncertainties injected 
into the market by United States price con- 
trols. During the last 4 weeks quotations 
on Salvadoran coffees rose an average of 
about US$2 a hundred pounds. By the mid- 
dle of February sales were closed at $56.50, 
f. o. b. Salvadoran port, on Highgrowns and 
$56 for Central Standards. The Compania de 
Café calculated that as of February 13 about 
845,000 bags of 1950-51 crop coffee had been 
registered for export. This is prabably a 
little more than 80 percent of the final count 
on the export crop. 


REFORESTATION; RAINMAKING 


A special commission is being formed to 
develop a reforestation program for the 
country. Intense deforestation over the 
years has denuded much of the country, and 
in some areas, especially in the northeast, 
soil erosion has been serious. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is planning to reclaim prac- 
tically useless lands by introducing tung 
trees and expanding plantings of aceituno, 
a native tree which bears an oleaginous fruit 
similar, but not related to, the olive. 

By a recent decree the Ministry has been 
authorized to embark on a program of in- 
ducing artificial rain by cloud seeding over 
agricultural areas. The Ministry hopes to 
forestall thereby extended droughts such as 
were experienced last year and which were 
reported to have caused severe damage tu 
coffee trees in the eastern part of the coun- 
try—U. S. EmpassSy, San SALvapor, Fes. 16, 
1951. 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES DOUBLED 


Western Germany increased its exports 
to the United States in 1950 to more than 
$100,000,000, thus more than doubling the 
total in 1949. 

Increased German exports and new world 
markets for German imports of food and 
raw materials also resulted in a narrowing 





of the Western German dollar trade gap 
from $791,000,000 in 1949 to an estimated 
$400,000,000 in 1950. 

The increase in sales to the United States 
was not confined to sales unfinished and 
semifinished goods stimulated by the Korean 
war. Germany’s finished products, its tra- 
ditional and long-term export goods, kept 
abreast of sales of such unfinished goods 
as iron and steel. Sales of such traditional 
goods as precision and optical instruments 
increased 109 percent over 1949, to a total 
value of $6,700,000. Other traditional items 
that found an increasingly receptive market 
in the United States were musical instru- 
ments, which amounted to over $1,200,000, a 
rise of 633 percent over 1949; leather goods, 
more than $500,000; glassware, rising 556 per- 
cent to more than $1,300,000; German books, 
$420,000; cutlery, $942,000; toys and Christ- 
mas decorations, rising 22 percent to more 
than $875,000; and sewing machines, rising 
from $76,000 in 1949 to $1,700,000. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 
(See item under the heading “Austria.”) 


Gold Coast 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MOTION-PICTURE FILMS: IMPORTATION 
MapdE SuBJECT TO SPECIFIC LICENSE 


Effective January 1, 1951, the importation 
of motion-picture films into the Gold Coast 
from all sources was made subject to specific 
import license, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Gold Coast Gazette of De- 
cember 9, 1950. Each license issued will 
carry full details, including the title of the 
films to be imported. 

A special application form for such im- 
port licenses must be properly completed 
and submitted to the Controller of Imports 
and Exports at Accra. Only applications 
from licensed exhibitors in the Gold Coast 
will be considered. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA ON EXCHANGE 
oF Goops EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria”.) 


Indonesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NoRWAY SIGNED 
(See item under the heading “Norway.”) 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


No Time Limit oN APPLICATION TO 
IMPORT CERTAIN COMMODITIES FROM 
SCARCE-CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


The Baghdad Chamber of Commerce Bul- 
letin No. 18 of January 11 carried an an- 
nouncement, issued by the Iraqi Director 
General of Imports, stating that it has been 
decided not to specify any time for the 
acceptance of applications for the importa- 
tion of certain commodities from the scarce- 
currency areas. Importers concerned may 
submit formal applications for importation 
of these items at any time during the year. 

The commodities are: 

1. Industrial machinery and relative spare 
parts. 

2. Excavating machinery and relative spare 
parts. 

3. Belting. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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4. Automobile accessories: (a) Spare 
parts; (b) tires and tubes; (c) batteries; 
(d) lubricating oil of various kinds (high 
grade, low grade, and brake fluid). 

5. Electrical goods. 

6. Lumber. 

7. Irons of various kinds if their relative 
prices are cheaper than those of the sterling 
area. 

8. Drugs and medical instruments. 

9. Books and periodicals. 


IMPORTATION OF LONG LIST OF 
COMMODITIES PROHIBITED 


The Director General of Imports has 
promulgated a list of 48 commodities which 
may not be imported into Iraq. The list was 
published in the Baghdad Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin No. 18 of January 11. 

Most of the items are nuts and oilseeds of 
various kinds, fresh and dried vegetables, and 
prepared food products. Items of interest to 
United States exporters are the following: 
Flour, beer, cotton yarn, aluminum kitchen 
utensils, enamel or steel ordinary pails, vari- 
ous kinds of steel and wooden furniture, and 
cement. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TAXES IMPOSED ON VARIOUS 
TEXTILES 


A number of textiles, cloth, and ready- 
made articles, which were formerly admissible 
free into Madagascar were made subject to 
import tax applicable to goods of any origin 
in Madagascar by deliberation No. 50-323, 
adopted August 29, 1950, and published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of October 
28, 1950. 

The items now subject to import tax and 
the rate in each case are as follows: Driving 
and transmission belts, hose for pumps and 
similar hose, made of textile materials, rein- 
forced with metal or other materials or not, 
8 percent ad valorem; and blankets of wool 
or hair, uncut and ready-made, and cotton 
cloth of all kinds, pure or mixed, printed or 
not, plain and not mercerized, 18 percent ad 
valorem. (The value on which import taxes 
are levied is c. i. f.) 

{Only the import-tax schedule which ap- 
plies to goods of any origin is operative in 
Madagascar at the present time. Prior to 
March 12, 1943, a second schedule of customs 
duties applied only to non-French Union 
goods, but this schedule has been suspended 
since that date See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of June 26, 1943.] 


Mexico 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
JANUARY 


Trade conditions during January reflected 
the cessation of holiday buying, and both 
retail and wholesale business was seasonally 
slower than in the preceding month. Ex- 
ceptions were the areas around Merida, 
where carnival preparations and increased 
exports of henequen fiber and cordage 
stimulated sales; Mexicali, where the popu- 
lace is “riding the wave of cotton prosperity”; 
Torreon, another cotton region; and 
Guadalajara, with a record corn crop esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture at 
495,000 metric tons. 

Bank collections and the general credit 
situation continued about as they had been 
for the last half of 1950. For the most part, 
collections were good, particularly in the 
cotton-producing areas of the country. Rey- 
nosa and Piedras Negras consular districts, 
however, reported collections slow. Credit 
continued restricted generally but easier in 
Matamoros, Mazatlan, Mexicali, and Torreon. 

The wholesale price index for January 
(1939=100) stood at 344.2, compared with 
a December 1950 level of 335.4, a rather 
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sharp upward movement. The cost-of-living 
index (1939=100) for January at 369.5 was 
only slightly above the December figure of 
368. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The trade agreement between Mexico and 
the United States, in effect since January 
1943, was terminated on December 31, 1950, 
by joint and mutual action of both countries. 

On January 4 an important decree gen- 
erally increasing import tariffs on a large 
number of fractions was published in the 
Diario Oficial. The new rates became ef- 
fective January 20. Concurrently, existing 
import prohibitions were removed; however, 
most of the items formerly prohibited im- 
portation were placed on a permit or license 
basis by the same decree. 

Mexican foreign-trade statistics for De- 
cember 1950 recorded imports of 520,700,000 
pesos and exports of 487,500,000 pesos. The 
resulting adverse trade balance was 32,200,000 
pesos for the month and 65,600,000 pesos for 
the year 1950. 

FINANCIAL 


The new year opened with an exchange 
flurry, when thousands of credulous individ- 
uals and even businessmen, taking cogni- 
zance of widespread rumors, appeared at 
banks prepared to convert their foreign cur- 
rencies and other holdings into pesos. The 
Treasury Ministry publicly denied any im- 
pending alteration of the rate, and in the 
following days there was a_ noticeable 
slackening of dollar offerings. By the end 
of the month the banks were selling dollars 
at 8.65. 

On December 30 holders of Mexican ex- 
ternal bonds, both the national direct debt 
and railway obligations, were granted an- 
other year to register their securities to 
establish nonenemy ownership, provided 
such holders fulfilled certain definite req- 
uisites. The right to register these bonds 
had expired December 24, 1949. The exten- 
sion is not deemed likely to impose any 
strain on Mexican financial resources, and 
it does tend to justify the faith of those who 
foresee the eventual recognition by the na- 
tion of all its evidences of outstanding for- 
eign indebtedness. 

Details of Mexico’s 3,000,000,000-peso Fed- 
eral budget for 1951 appeared in the Decem- 
ber 30 Diario Oficial. Actually totaling 
3,102,900,000 pesos, the new budget carried 
the following chief items, compared with 
1950: 

Main Items of Budget 


{Millions of pesos] 


1950 1951 

Ministry of Finance 93.2 105.0 
Ministry of Defense 262. 0 275.3 
Ministry of Communications 482.9 537.9 
Ministry of Education ; 312.3 355. 7 
Ministry of Health __- 129.7 139. 1 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources. 250.0 326. 0 
Investments... _- ; 195. 5 75. 5 
... i... eae ) 607.8 722. 2 
Other expenditure items 412.7 466. 2 

\ SSeS te See 2,746.1 3,102.9 


Against this outgo, expected income for 
1951 is 3,104,000,000 pesos, the principal 
sources being customs duties and income 
taxes. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


Most industries, where not affected by 
labor troubles or shortages of materials, were 
operating at a high ratio of capacity. At 
Monterrey, Monclova, Piedras Negras, and 
Mexico City the steel mills were working 
three shifts daily and on expanding sched- 
ules. The dearth of steel-scrap arrivals 
threatens to curtail production of many 
items of steel and iron fabrication unless 
prompt relief is forthcoming. 

Mining activity and petroleum production 
were favorable during the month. However, 
threatened shortages of supplies and in- 
gredients normally imported from the United 
States, such as sulfur, glycerin, soda ash, 
and sundry chemicals, may have a slowing 
effect. 


Production of petroleum amounted to 
about 207,000 barrels per day for the month. 
No important new wells were brought in, 
but projects for more intensive use of gas 
reserves showed steady progress. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy cold and snow and sleet storms 
in northern Mexico during the latter part 
of January damaged growing crops and 
caused serious losses to citrus fruit and vege- 
table-producing areas. Even sugarcane 
stands were affected. Cattle herds, already 
weakened by the long-continued drought in 
these districts, suffered severely from the 
intemperate weather and freezing tempera- 
tures. 

Winter-vegetable shipments from the 
Pacific coast area through Nogales were run- 
ning below those of last year, up to the end 
of January having amounted to 1,858 car- 
loads, compared with 2,304 carloads for the 
like period last year, but still well above the 
925 cars shipped 2 years ago. It is not 
believed that total shipments this season 
will be materially affected by the recent 
heavy freeze in the Tamaulipas area, inas- 
much as a large proportion of the winter- 
vegetable crop from that region has already 
been shipped to the United States. 

Late figures for henequén production in 
1950 indicated a crop of only 99,000 tons, the 
lowest since 1940. Export sales, nevertheless, 
were in greater volume, amounting to 79,000 
tons in 1950 and leaving stocks on hand of 
only 9,000 tons, compared with 46,000 tons 
at the end of 1949. 

Ixtle production of the lechuguilla type 
probably amounted to about 15,000 tons in 
1950. The outlook for 1951 is uncertain, but 
present estimates are that production will 
not exceed 12,500 metric tons during the 
current year. Production of ixtle de palma 
in 1950 is estimated at 15,500 metric tons. 
It is expected that 14,500 tons will be har- 
vested in 1951. The situation in this com- 
modity is still difficult for American con- 
suming mills, as the policy of the Mexican 
Government, tending to withhold shipments 
abroad in order to ensure supplies of raw 
material for domestic processors, reduces 
the supplies available for export. Even 
domestic plants are reported to be encoun- 
tering shortages of both lechuguilla and 
palma at the present time. 

Late in the month an order appeared 
permitting free export of cotton fiber after 
March 1; i. e., export permits will no longer 
be required on this commodity, but it will 
be subject to normal and surtax export 
duties. Lifting of previous restrictions on 
exports indicates that domestic mills have 
been able to acquire such raw cotton as 
they feel they need for manufacture during 
the coming months. 

During 1951 Mexico will experience short- 
ages of corn and wheat beyond previous 
expectations. The production deficit is due 
partly to drought conditions and possitly 
also to switching of plantings to cotton in 
some areas in the north. 


LABOR 


There was no important condition of 
unemployment in any region of M:xico 
during the month. Both Nogales and Nuevo 
Laredo reported some idle hands, but neither 
situation is serious in this respect. Ciudad 
Juarez also noted a mild condition of unem- 
ployment due to termination of the cotton- 
ginning season there. At Guadalajara a 
strike in the Atenquique paper plant was 
settled through granting a 12 percent wage 
increase, additional vacation time with pay 
and other “perequisites” to the workers. 
Strikes at the celanese plant at Ocotlan and 
the Nestlé dairy products plants in the same 
area were avoided by raising salaries.—U. S. 
EmBASssY, MExico CriTy, FEB. 19, 1951. 





Production of alcohol in Lebanon dropped 
to 500 metric tons in 1950 from 800 in 1949. 
There were five plants in operation. 
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Mozambique 


Exchange and Finance 


MOZAMBIQUE BUDGET FOR 1951 APPROVED 
BY LISBON GOVERN MENT 


By a ministerial order of the Lisbon gov- 
ernment, the budget of the government of 
Mozambique for 1951 was approved on No- 
vember 8, 1950. The budget consists of two 
parts: the ordinary budget, which reflects 
the regular government functions and serv- 
ices, including the government-owned har- 
bor, railroad, and transport services, and the 
extraordinary budget, which covers that 
government’s developmental outlays. Al- 
though the ordinary budget for 1951 was 
increased to 1,387,220 contos from 1,216,994 
contos in 1950, the extraordinary budget was 
reduced from 369,864 contos in 1950 to 107,- 
474 contos in 1951. However, the reduction 
in the extraordinary budget is more ap- 
parent than real, inasmuch as the 1950 
budget included allocations from a 1,000,000- 
conto loan to be received from the Portuguese 
Government for various developmental 
projects which may take several years to 
complete. 

Higher appropriations were made for most 
government departments and services in 
1951, covered by the ordinary budget, espe- 
cially for the government-owned harbor, 
railroad, and transport services. The budget 
of these services rose sharply in 1951 to 549,- 
396 contos from 444,220 contos in 1950. Ex- 
penditures of the general administration 
from which salaries of public-service em- 
ployees are paid total 216,014 contos in 1951, 
having increased from 201,795 contos in 
1950. Allocations for “public commitments,” 
which include largely welfare grants, cost- 
of-living allowances, and debt service, rose in 
1951 to 238,435 contos from 222,666 contos in 
1950. 

Principal sources of income in 1951 remain 
the same as in 1950, although higher receipts 
have been budgeted from various taxes. 
Revenue from direct taxes in 1951 were esti- 
mated at 218,980 contos, compared with 
216,474 contos in the preceding year, while 
revenue from indirect taxes in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 195,700 contos, compared with 181,- 
360 contos in 1950. Income estimates from 
charges and fees of the various government 
departments and services for the year were 
sharply raised to 163,980 contos from 89,413 
contos in 1950. 

Outlays in 1951 from the extraordinary 
budget, which totals 117,474 contos, are 
scheduled mainly for road construction (46,- 
219 contos), town planning (6,000 contos), 
development works and planning (20,000 
contos), and harbor improvements, includ- 
ing the purchase of two dredges (23,255 
contos). Extraordinary receipts for these 
outlays are estimated at 117,474 contos of 
which 89,735 contos represent operating bal- 
ances and surpluses of previous years and 
17,719 contos allocations from loan funds. 

{The conto consists of 1,000 escudos. The 
escudo is equal to approximately $0.03465 at 
the current rate of exchange. | 


Nicaragua 


IBRD MISSION CONSIDERS IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM; OTHER JAUNARY DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


A four-man mission from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
arrived in Managua on January 11, in 
response to requests by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment for loans to assist in the develop- 
ment of the country. The Nicaraguan 
requests include projects for the construction 
of roads, development of grain-storage facili- 
ties, and mechanization of agriculture. 

Preliminary indications are that the mis- 
sion is impressed with the Nicaraguan need 
for roads and the plans which have been 
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submitted. The principal roads would be 
constructed from Managua along the Pacific 
Coast to Leon, perhaps continuing north- 
ward toward the Honduran border; from 
Managua to Granada; from Matagalpa into 
the rich and undeveloped Tuma River re- 
gion; and from San Jorge through Rivas to 
San Juan del Sur. If all of these road proj- 
ects are approved, the total loan by the Inter- 
national Bank might approach $4,000,000. 

It appears that the Nicaraguan projects 
for grain storage and for mechanization of 
agriculture are still in the preliminary stages, 
and that further study will need to be de- 
voted to them before formal consideration is 
given by the international Bank. 

Nicaragua’s new Foreign Exchange Control 
Law, passed on November 9, 1950, became 
fully effective on January 1. Authorities of 
the National Bank of Nicaragua, charged 
with collecting the prior deposits and sur- 
charges, report that as of January 17 just 
over 10,000,000 cordobas had been frozen in 
that institution to cover these items. Such 
deposits are returned to the importers upon 
liquidation of the transaction concerned. 
With the fairly free availability of exchange 
after the first of the year, the free-market 
rate dropped to approximately 7 cordobas 
to the dollar and appears to be relatively 
stable. 

An immediate result of the passage of the 
new exchange-control law last November was 
a sharp increase in the price of most im- 
ported goods. As the Nicaraguan economy 
ls almost entirely agricultural, the increase 
affected virtually all items of the average 
household budget except food. The trend 
has continued, and another sharp upward 
movement has been apparent since the first 
of the year. Food prices during the past year 
have consistently run higher than those of 
the year before; and as the time lag after 
the price increases on imported goods has 
expired, they too have moved sharply up- 
ward. For example, prices for eggs and dairy 
products have risen from 15 to 30 percent. 


Crops 


The coffee crop will apparently be smaller 
than originally expected. Reports from both 
the Managua and Matagalpa regions indicate 
a crop of 60 percent of that of last year’s. 
On these estimates, the exportable crop will 
amount to approximately 280,000 quintals 
of 100 pounds. Growers are at a loss to ac- 
count for the bad crop, as flowerings had 
been quite good and all evidence indicated 
that weather conditions had been favorable. 
Offers for futures on Nicaraguan coffee re- 
mained fairly constant at $53 per quintal 
f. o. b. during January, 

Nicaragua’s cotton crop, now being har- 
vested, appears good. Preliminary figures 
indicate an exportable crop of 60,000 quintals 
of 100 pounds. Prices are exceptionally high, 
with offers principally from England and 
Japan. Prices as high as $68 per quintal 
f. o. b. have been reported. The country 
will expand its cotton plantings this year, 
but some uneasiness is expressed concerning 
the, availability of necessary insecticides. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Managua’s horse-drawn taxis have been 
withdrawn from service and replaced by a 
fleet of small Renault taxis from France. 

Warehousemen and stevedores in Corinto, 
Nicaragua’s largest port, continued to 
threaten strikes during January, despite the 
formation of a board including representa- 
tives of the workers, employers, and Govern- 
ment to examine the matter. This board 
recommended double the previous rate for 
overtime and a 25 percent increase in hourly 
wages. 

Occasional reference to a new commercial 
treaty between Nicaragua arid Salvador con- 
tinued to appear in the local press. Govern- 
mental authorities concerned state that the 
treaty is still in the preliminary stages, and 
they can give no indication as to the date 
on which it will be signed.—U. S. Empassy, 
MANAGUA, FEB. 6, 1951. 





Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH INDONESIA SIGNED 


Norway and Indonesia concluded a trade 
agreement at Bern, Switzerland, on January 
13, according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at Oslo. The agreement in- 
cludes new commodity-quota lists for trade 
during the calendar year 1951. A _ trade 
agreement, in addition to the commodity- 
quota lists, was deemed necessary after the 
decision to negotiate separately rather than, 
as in 1950, jointly with the Netherlands. 

The principal commodities listed are 
Indonesian copra, rubber, tin, groundnuts, 
tobacco; and Norwegian paper and paper 
products and fishhooks. The commodities 
on these quota lists have been roughly valued 
at 17,000,000 and 5,000,000 crowns in Nor- 
wegian imports and exports, respectively. 
The Norwegian Government hopes to narrow 
this gap by the export surplus in its trade 
with the Netherlands. The resultant pay- 
ment balance will be cleared through the 
European Payments Union. 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH SPAIN 


Norway concluded a commodity-exchange 
and payments agreement (the first since the 
Spanish Civil War) with Spain, at Madrid 
on January 27, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Oslo. The 
commodity-exchange agreement will be ef- 
fective during the calendar year 1951, with 
provisions for cancellation on 3 months’ 
notice. 

In addition to the usual statements re- 
garding promotion of trade between the two 
countries and specifically, the binding of 
quotas in the commodity lists attached to 
the agreement, the two countries have 
agreed that: 

1. A mixed commission shall be appointed 
and may be convened at the request of either 
Government. 

2. The agreement is to be considered bind- 
ing between Norway and the Spanish Penin- 
sula, the Spanish islands Ceuta and Melilla, 
the Spanish Protectorate Zone in Morocco, 
and the Spanish colonies. 

The commodity quotas in the lists in- 
cluded in this agreement have been roughly 
valued at 72,650,000 and 68,650,000 Norwegian 
crowns in Norwegian imports and exports, 
respectively. Fruits, nuts, wine, and liquor 
account for almost one-fifth the total agreed 
exports from Spain. Other important com- 
modities included in the two lists include 
Spanish textile materials, fertilizers, zinc ore, 
cork, lead, salt; and Norwegian fish and fish 
products, pulp and paper, and vanadium pig 
iron. 


Saudi Arabia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROLS ON MEDICINES 
ESTABLISHED 


Supreme order No. 1594, dated December 
23, 1950, of the Directorate General of Public 
Health of Saudi Arabia authorizes procedures 
for exempting medicines from customs duties 
and establishing basic prices for them. The 
provisions of the new regulation are as 
follows: 

1. The Director of Customs shall meet with 
the Superintendent of Pharmacists and after 
reviewing invoices in the possession of the 
Customs, as well as those in the possession 
of big merchants, shall set up basic prices for 
all medicines exempted from customs duties. 

2. The prices shall be published in the local 
newspapers. 

3. A list of the prices shall be forwarded 
to the Directorate General of Public Health, 
who in turn shall communicate lists to all 
pharmacists and dispensary proprietors. 
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4. Pharmacists and dispensary proprietors 
shall copy from their lists the prices of the 
respective exempted medicines which they 
already have in stock. 

5. The afore-mentioned directorate shall 
distribute more copies of the same list to all 
officials and nonofficials and doctors for their 
information. 

6. Pharmacists and dispensary proprietors 
who fail to show the fixed prices on their 
medicines shall be subject to the following 
penalties: For the first time double duties 
shall be imposed; for the second time double 
duties shall be imposed and the medicines 
shall be confiscated; for the third time the 
license shall be taken away and the store 
shall be closed. 

7. The afore-mentioned committee shall 
meet once every 2 months to study prices 
and make changes in them if the prices have 
changed abroad. It shall also meet whenever 
it receives from merchants complaints that 
the prices are increasing abroad. 

8. The Directorates of Public Health and 
Customs will together or separately inspect 
drug stores to make sure that merchants and 
pharmacists are observing the regulations. 

9. Inasmuch as most of the medicines ex- 
empted from duties have various trade-marks 
that cannot possibly be covered, as they are 
increasingly and constantly introduced to 
the markets, the Directorate of Public Health 
may be approached to clarify any obscurity. 

Clearance and exemption at the Customs 
shall be based on invoices and examinations, 
as is the usual practice, and dutiable items 
shall be subjected to duties and exemptible 
items shall be exempted. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED WITH NORWAY 


(See item under the heading “Norway.’”’) 
7 = 
Tunisia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILES, CLOTHING, SHOES, AND RUBBER 
TIRES: IMPORT DUTIES TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED 


Import duties, applicable to non-French 
Union goods, for wool and cotton cloth, work 
clothing, linens, shoes, jute sacks, and rub- 
ber tires were suspended temporarily in 
Tunisia beginning December 5, 1950, by an 
order published in the Journal Officiel Tu- 
nisien on the same date. 

| According to an announcement published 
in the January 27, 1951, issue of Marchés 
Coloniaux, an unofficial but usually reliable 
periodical, the suspended duties are to be 
reinstated on March 17, 1951. Upon official 
verification of this report, announcement 
will be made in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER RELAXATION OF IMPORT CONTROLS 
ANNOUNCED 


A further liberalization of the import- 
control system in the Union of South Africa 
was announced on February 2, 1951, by the 
South African Minister of Economic Affairs 
in a statement to Parliament. The state- 
ment was the latest of several recent an- 
nouncements modifying import controls and, 
in general, reflects the continued improve- 
ment in the country’s external financial 
position. 

{On September 26, 1950, the Minister an- 
nounced that beginning January 1, 1951, the 
Union’s import-control system would be 
made substantially less discriminatory in 


March 12, 1951 





International Bank Loans Made to Union of South Africa 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced on January 
23, 1951, that the Union of South Africa had been granted loans amounting to $50,000,000. 
Of this total, $30,000,000 is for electric-power development and $20,000,000 for expan- 
sion of transport facilities in the Union. 

In addition to the International Bank loans, the Union has arranged with eight large 
American commercial banks for placement of $10,000,000 of the Union’s promissory notes, 
and, at the same time, for $20,000,000 revolving credit with such banks, to replace a 
revolving credit of a similar amount. The Bank announced that this is the first instance 
of simultaneous participation by private financial interests in meeting capital require- 
ments of member countries. 

The South African Electricity and Supply Commission (ESCOM), an automomous 
State agency, received the International Bank’s loan of $30,000,000. This loan is for 
20 years and carries an interest rate of 4 percent, including a 1 percent commission, 
which, in accordance with the Bank’s Articles of Agreement, is allocated to the Bank’s 
special reserve fund. Amortization payments, calculated to retire the loan by maturity, 
will start on May 15, 1954. The loan is guaranteed by the Union of South Africa 
Government. 

Specifically, ESCOM will use the loan in financing the foreign-exchange costs of 
importing equipment for an expansion program during the years 195] and 1952. Such 
equipment will include turbogenerators; boilers and accessories; electrical apparatus, 
including switch gear, transformers, power and control cable, and cable for station 
lighting and grounding; pumps; piping; and structural materials. ESCOM supplies 
about 75 percent of the electricity consumed in the Union, and although it has increased 
its generating transmission and distribution facilities rapidly since the end of the war 
it is unable to meet current or future demands, particularly the large expected indus- 
trial demands of the new Orange Free State gold fields. 

The South African Railways and Harbors Administration, a Government agency oper- 
ating transport facilities, received the $20,000,000 loan of the International Bank. This 
loan is for a term of 15 years and carries an interest rate of 3%4 percent, including the 
statutory 1 percent commission. Amortization payments calculated to retire the loan 
by maturity will start on May 15, 1956. 

The $20,000,000 loan will finance part of a 6-year program of transport expansion. 
Specifically, it is intended to cover the cost of imported equipment needed during 1951 
and 1952 for the program, including such items as rolling stock, workshop machinery, 
road motor equipment, spare parts for aircraft and special machinery and equipment 


transportation project. 





for the maintenance of aircraft, structural materials, and miscellaneous equipment. It 
is also understood that the private $10,000,000 credit will be used in financing the 


With regard to expenditure of the International Bank loan, it is estimated, on the 
basis of orders already placed for equipment for the transport and electric-power projects, 
that about 20 percent of the equipment required will be drawn from the dollar area 
and the remaining 80 percent will come primarily from the United Kingdom. 








that more goods would be licensed under un- 
restricted or “general” permits and less goods 
licensed under “restricted” permits, which 
are valid only for soft-currency purchases. 
Following the initial statement, the Minister, 
on October 16, outlined general details of 
the Government’s plan for the issuance of 
consumer-goods import-permit quotas for 
the first half of 1951. Under this scheme, 
importers were to be issued permits up to 
20 percent of their 1948 imports of consumer 
goods, with a fourth of such permits being 
“general” permits valid for purchases in any 
country. Previous control schemes had vir- 
tually confined consumer-goods purchases to 
soft-currency countries. See FoREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 6 and November 
20, 1950, and February 12, 1951, for details 
concerning these developments. | 

The Minister indicated in his latest an- 
nouncement that owing to the continued im- 
provement in the country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position, a more liberal policy for the 
importation of all classes of goods is now 
possible. He cautioned however, that “while 
the state of international tension persists, 
import control measures will be retained, to 
be relaxed or tightened as circumstances may 
permit or demand.” Referring to the tight- 
ened supply position abroad as a result of the 
international situation, the Minister com- 
mented: “If the present trends continue, it 
may prove possible in the foreseeable future 
to switch the emphasis of control from the 
monetary aspect to the distribution aspect as 
had been the case during the war.” 

A summary of the salient features of the 
Minister’s statement regarding import-con- 
trol modifications is given in the following 
paragraphs: 


(a) Industrial Raw-Material Imports: 
Current “letters of authority,” issued to 
Union importers, which are considered suf- 
ficient to cover essential raw materials avail- 
able for shipment before the end of June 
will be subject to an automatic and sub- 
stantial percentage increase by notice in the 
Government Gazette to cover the whole of 
1951. Validity of the amended “letters of 
authority” will be extended to enable goods 
ordered thereunder to be shipped up to 
March 31, 1952, provided firm orders are 
placed not later than November 30, 1951. It 
is believed that this concession will enable 
importers of essential raw materials to take 
up any genuine offers which they may receive 
during the next few months. If amounts 
authorized are not sufficient, applications 
for increases will be considered. 

The automatic increase described will be 
applied to most industries but some may be 
excluded for administrative reasons and ex- 
tended specific authority to take up raw- 
material offers as required. 

[Under the new import-control procedure 
previously inaugurated on January 1, 1951, 
“letters of authority” are issued to importers 
of industrial raw materials prior to the issu- 
ance of the actual import permits. The 
“letter of authority” is a new device intro- 
duced by the Government for better admin- 
istrative control purposes. Issuance of a 
“letter of authority” represents, in effect, an 
assurance that the Government will grant 
import permits up to a stated amount, but 
only against confirmed orders. It is under- 
stood that by and large import permits sub- 
sequently granted under “letters of author- 
ity” are being issued in the form of “gen- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of : 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN SARNIA 
DIstRict EXPANDING 

The chemical industry has been especially 
active in recent years in the Sarnia, Ontario, 
district of Canada. A $4,000,000 glycol plant 
was completed in 1948, a chlorine-caustic 
soda works began operations early in 1950, 
and a solvents plant is almost ready to start 
work. An allocation of $1,000,000 has been 
made for an anhydrous-ammonia plant, to 
have a daily output of 15 tons. Salt wells 
in the area have been drilled to a depth of 
1,500 feet to assure supplies of raw materials 
for these enterprises. 

In addition, an independent operating con- 
tract has been concluded by the large poly- 
styrene plant in Sarnia which used the proc- 
esses of a United States company. The 
Canadian subsidiary has developed an im- 
portant and expanding industry of its own 
in the district. 


New ETHYLENE GLYCOL AND ETHYLENE 
OXIDE PLANT FOR CANADA 

The Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Canada, has announced a $5,000,000 expan- 
sion program, states a Candaian chemical 
journal. Projects include the immediate con- 
struction of a plant to produce ethylene gly- 
col and ethylene oxide. Facilities for the 
manufacture of phthalic anhydride will be 
substantially increased to meet a growing 
demand for this product. Production of 
ethylene glycol is especially well adapted 
to the company’s over-all program, as the 
necessary chlorine is made in its own plants. 


DECEMBER 1950 PRODUCTION IN BavaRIA, 
GERMANY 

Production of certain important chemi- 
cals in Bavaria, Germany, in December 1950 
was as follows, in metric tons (November 
figures in parentheses): Chlorine, 5,535 
(5,251); caustic soda, 6,318 (6,009); calcium 
carbide, 1,143 (0); acetaldehyde, 2,481 
(2,413); synthetic acetic acid, 1,083 (1,201); 
polyvinyl chloride, 471 (510); polyvinyl ace- 
tate, 503 (591); sulfuric acid, 6,076 (5,974); 
hydrochloric acid, 1,087 (989); basic slag, 
718 (763); and Rhenania (alkali-fused phos- 
phates), 2,033 (1,794). 


STEADY DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS IN ISRAEL 

Demand for fertilizers in Israel is growing 
rapidly and will probably continue to exceed 
supply for some time, partly because of large- 
scale cultivation of marginal and semidesert 
areas. Output of plant foods has been rela- 
tively low and is not expected to increase 
greatly at present, as sulfur for sulfuric-acid 
manufacture is scarce. When sulfur is avail- 
able, plants will operate at full scale. 

In view of expanding agricultural and in- 
dustrial needs, it is unlikely that production 
will be affected within the next few years 
by factors other than plant capacity and 
the availability of raw materials. 


UrEA PRODUCTION AND USE, ITALY 


Montecatini is the only producer of urea 
in Italy. Output from its plant at San 
Giuseppe de Cairo, Savona, was estimated 
at 4,200 metric tons in 1950. The raw ma- 
terials used, ammonia and carbon dioxide, 
are produced in large quantities in the plant. 
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Urea is consumed principally (about 60 
percent) in the manufacture of urea-formal- 
dehyde resins; about 30 percent is used in 
anticrease processes; and the remainder for 
miscellaneous purposes, including the manu- 
facture of barbiturates, varnishes and 
enamels, and adhesives, and in dental work, 
rubber vulcanization, fabric printing, and 
paper and wood impregnation. 

Production is more than sufficient to meet 
domestic needs, and there have been no 
imports in recent years. Exports of the ma- 
terial are limited because the Italian product 
is not generally competitive in foreign 
markets. It is higher in price than either 
the German or the United States com- 
modity. 

Montecatini states that domestic con- 
sumption of urea is increasing, particularly 
as a fertilizer, an anticrease, and in wood 
glues. Its use in the manufacture of urea- 
formaldehyde resins is considered to have 
about reached a maximum because of 
competition from other synthetic materials. 

The factory’s capacity is estimated at 7,000 
tons annually, but the company is reported 
to be considering the establishment of a 
plant to make 12,000 tons yearly, using 
natural gas as raw material. This plant, to 
be erected at Ferrara, would raise total 
capacity to 19,000 tons and, it is believed, 
would reduce production costs and sales 
prices. It is felt that manufacture is on a 
healthv basis and that sales potentialities 
are sufficiently large to warrant the industry’s 
expansion. 


JAPANESE DyE INDUSTRY 


The Japanese dye industry exvanded rap- 
idly in the 1930’s. Domestic consumption 
increased, and a sizable export market was 
develoned. Peak production was attained 
in 1938, when output totaled 28,340 metric 
tons; the highest exports were in 1939—13,218 
tons. 

The industry declined steadily in World 
War II, and output in 1945 was less than 
1,000 tons. Postwar production has been 
increasing steadily, and in 1949 was 6,424 
tons. Output in 1950 was expected to be 10 
percent or more higher. 

Although the industry is now enjoying 
a period of prosperity, several handicaps 
must be overcome before it can regain its 
prewar position. It is hampered by old 
equipment, lower-quality output, lack of 
finances for new machinery and research, 
and the comparatively high cost of coal-tar 
intermediates. The higher price of Japanese 
dyes in relation to foreign products hinders 
exports. 


PYRITES PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan was a leading world producer of 
pyrites in the prewar period. Output reached 
a peak of 2,133,000 metric tons in 1941 but 
declined to 374,000 tons in 1945. Priorities 
were granted to the industry after the war 
because of the urgent need for fertilizers 
for increased food production, and output 
rose to 1,551,000 tons in 1949. It is believed 
that production in 1950 ‘approached the 
2,000,000-ton mark, states the Japanese press. 
Pyrites are the principal raw material used 
in Japan for sulfuric-acid manufacture. 

Chemical fertilizers were decontrolled in 
August 1950, but it has not yet been decided 
whether controls on pyrites will be abolished. 





Although supplies were expected to exceed 
demand at the end of 1950 by at least 100,000 
tons, opinion differs widely about the future 
outlook and the possibility of shortages later. 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF COAL-TAR CHEMICALS 
INCREASING 


Japan’s coal-tar-chemical industry has 
shown substantial growth in the postwar 
period, and production of these materials, 
generally, was at a considerably higher level 
in 1950 than in 1949. 

Output of certain important products in 
October 1950 was as follows, in metric tons 
(October 1949 figures in parentheses): Pure 
benzene 1,543 (1,381); benzene (90 percent), 
507 (256); benzene (40 percent), 354 (402): 
pure toluene, 325 (283); solvent naphtha, 446 
(377); xylene, 93 (58); creosote oil, 5,412 
(4,353); phenol and cresol, 372 (228); crude 
naphthalene, 1,281 (959); refined naphtha- 
lene, 743 (492); and crude anthracene, 189 
(171). 


FISH-PROTEIN PLASTIC POWDER DEVELOPED 
IN NORWAY 


Manufacture of a fish-protein plastic pow- 
der began in Norway in Januar: 1949 at 
Bergen. The material, marketed under the 
trade name Monoplast, is a thermosetting 
molding powder derived principally from fish 
waste. 

The early product was not satisfactory, 
and most of the firm’s efforts until the fall 
of 1950 were directed toward improving and 
standardizing output. One of the objection- 
able features was excessive moisture absorp- 
tion; other problems concerned production 
technique, particularly mixing and coloring. 
Although research and laboratory facilities 
were limited, development of the material 
was successfully completed by November 
1950. Water absorption has been reduced 
from 3 percent to 0.25 percent, and a good- 
quality standardized product can be made 
with existing equipment, it is stated. Colors 
are limited to the darker shades; but after 
the installation of new filter equipment early 
in 1951, production of high-quality, light- 
colored, and possibly transparent powder is 
expected. 

Two Norwegian firms are using the pow- 
der for molded articles. Continental and 
British firms are said to be interested in 
the product and have been testing it. Cur- 
rent domestic demand exceeds supply, how- 
ever, and the potentially great export 
possibilities have been given little considera- 
tion. Annual output in 1951 is expected to 
reach approximately 1,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with estimated production of 500 to 
600 tons in 1950. The firm is not especially 
interested in licensing its patents and proc- 
esses to foreign companies but desires to 
improve economic conditions in Norwegian 
fishing districts and develop a domestic in- 
dustry which can enter the export field at 
a later date. The participation of United 
States or other foreign capital would »e 
welcomed, however, although under condi- 
tions which would leave control in the hands 
of the Norwegian company and guarantee a 
partial foreign market for the output. 


NORWAY PLANNING To DEVELOP SEAWEED 
INDUSTRY 

Hustad County, near Molde, northwestern 

Norway, has been charting its seaweed re- 

sources. Investigations conducted by the 
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recently established Norwegian Seaweed In- 
stitute showed that the county has almost 
6,500 acres of seaweed beds that may produce 
a steady income in the future, states the 
Norwegian press. 

Possibilities for the establishment of an 
industry are considered good, but a plant 
to produce seaweed chemicals would cost 
at least 1,500,000 crowns (1 Norwegian crown 
equals $0.1402, United States currency, post- 
devaluation). 

As a possible solution to the problem, a 
county committee has proposed that such 
a plant be combined with a herring-oil fac- 
tory to be established in Haroysund, which 
is about midway of the algae fields. Since 
the oil plant would work only seasonally, it 
is thought that it might be combined ad- 
vantageously with the seaweed factory in 
all-year operation. A petition for Govern- 
ment support of the project has been sent 
to Parliament. 


CONSUMPTION OF PLASTICS MATERIALS, 
NORWAY 


Statistics on consumption of plastics ma- 
terials in Norway, compiled by the Norwegian 
Plastics Federation, althou~h only approxi- 
mate, indicate the considerable expansion of 
the industry since 1948. 

Estimated consumption of various mate- 
rials in 1950 was as follows, in metric tons 
(1948 figures in parentheses) : Phenol-formal- 
dehyde molding powder, 540 (210); urea 
molding powder, 475 (88); melamine molding 
powder, 120 (4); polystyrene, 425 (137); cel- 
lulose acetate, 329 (53); polyethylene, 123 
(2); acrylic sheeting, 140 (19); casein, 12 (1); 
polyvinyl chloride, 768 (61); other vinyl com- 
pounds, 39 (3); and other elastomers, 265 (9). 


NORWEGIAN UREA FACTORY OPERATING AT 
CAPACITY 


Norsk Hydro’s urea factory at Heroya, Nor- 
way, began full operation in August 1950. 
At the end of the first month, production was 
at the capacity rate of 30 metric tons of urea 
per 24 hours (minimum, 46.2 percent N), or 
about 10,000 tons annually. More than 
12,000,000 crowns have been invested in the 
plant (1 Norwegian crown equaled $0.2016, 
United States currency, predevaluation; 
$0.1402, postdevaluation). The factory does 
not depend, either directly or indirectly, on 
imported or hard-to-obtain materials. 

A large portion of the output will be ex- 
ported. Part of these exports will be in the 
form of a specially prepared fertilizer, highly 
suitable for oversea shipment because of its 
high nitrogen content and its small bulk. 
This type of fertilizer is stated to be specially 
effective in tropical or subtropical areas. 


PERU’s EXPORTS OF CUBE ROOTS 


Peru's exports of cubé roots in the first 10 
months of 1950 totaled 3,316 metric tons, 
valued at 8,507,431 soles (approximately 
$515,550). Exports of powdered roots 
amounted to 521 tons, valued at 2,282,441 
soles ($138,315). The United States was the 
destination for 98 percent of the dry roots; 
small amounts were sent to the United King- 
dom and Australia. The United States also 
took all of the powdered roots except for 
negligible quantities shipped to Mexico. 


SPAIN Now MAKING SIzInG MATERIALS TO 
MEET OWN REQUIREMENTS 


Spain now produces its own requirements 
of sizing materials, which amount to about 
9,000 metric tons annually. The products 
most used are starches made from wheat, 
yucca, and mandioca; potato starches also 
are used. Starches derived principally from 
yucca and mandioca from the Spanish 
African colonies are preferred. 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Monthly average exports in 1950 of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors from the United 
Kingdom were 25 percent greater in value 
than in 1949, the Board of Trade reports. 
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They were 
respectively. 

Imports of these products showed a 
greater increase in value in 1950. The 
monthly average in 1950 rose to £3,017,000 
from £2,110,000 in 1949. 


£8,953,000 and  £7,172,000, 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Calcium carbide is not produced in Uru- 
guay. Imports of this material in the first 
9 months of 1950 totaled 1,122 metric tons, 
valued at $125,585, compared with 1,062 
tons ($148,218) in the year 1949. Sweden 
was the principal supplier in both periods. 


PHENOL AND CRESOL, YUGOSLAVIA 


The Katran factory in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
is producing phenol and cresol, the Yugoslav 
press reports. When the plant doubles its 
output, 14,000,000 dinars ($280,000) in for- 
eign exchange will be saved annually, it is 
stated. 


Drugs 


Nvux-VomMIcA SITUATION, INDIA 


The consensus of the Indian trade is that, 
unless the indiscriminate felling of nux- 
vomica trees for fuel purposes is banned by 
Government order, the Indian nux-vomica 
trade is likely to be seriously reduced within 
a very few years. 

The United States Consulate General at 
Calcutta reports that it has learned that de- 
mand was not good during the latter half of 
1950, particularly during November and De- 
cember. On the other hand, exports from 
Madras in the second 6-month period of 1950 
increased greatly over the like periods of 1948 
and 1949, to wit: 1950, 956 long tons (259,513 
rupees); 1949, 499 tons (118,460 rupees); and 
1948, 206 tons (43,410 rupees). 

Total Indian exports are shown for the 
following fiscal (April-March) years: 


Value in 
Year Longtons rupees 
1944-46_ _. - 2, 567 719, 772 
1946-47 _. hice 2, 124 654, 595 
1947-48. ___ jan 7 1, 529 454, 114 
1948-49 __ ___ c 3 449 98, 342 
1949-50__ “ 872 202, 335 
1950 (July-Dec.) : ‘ P 11,150 n.a? 
1956 tons from Madras, remainder from Calcutta. 
2 Not available. 


Collection of nux vomica bears no fixed 
relationship to yield of the trees. The actual 
quantity collected is limited by (1) prices; 
(2) wages paid to collectors; (3) foreign de- 
mand; and (4) internal demand. Owing to 
the widely scattered location of trees and the 
lack of official data, production estimates are 
confined to trade sources. The 1949-50 (No- 
vember to April) collection of nux vomica is 
now believed to have been 1,700 long tons, 
instead of 1,000 tons, as reported in July. 
The 1950-51 (November-—April) probable col- 
lection is estimated at 1,500 long tons. 

Indian consumption is still believed to 
average 200 long tons annually, which is used 
in the manufacture of strychnine. 

Revised estimates of carry-over stocks were 
1,550 long tons on July 1, 1950, and approx- 
imately 800 long tons on January 1, 1951. 

The Cochin market price increased from 
13 rupees, 8 annas on July 1, 1950, to 20 
rupees ($4.20) per hundredweight (112 
pounds) on January 20, 1951 (rupee equaled 
approximately US$0.21 in January 1951). 

Price rises are attributed to heavy demand 
from the United Kingdom and improved in- 
terest in the United States. Important 
dealers are reported to be holding back stocks 
in anticipation of better prices. 


Nvux VOMICA SITUATION, INDOCHINA 


The annual analysis of the nux vomica 
situation in Indochina reveals the following: 

Cambodia remains the principal supplier, 
followed by southern Annam and southern 
Laos. The Cambodian statistical service has 
furnished the following data on nux vomica 
production in Indochina: 


Metric 
Year tons 

1937... .. niet ae 
1045. ...- bulasaaie omnia 240 
| : ne ee 
1947... . 675 
Ve ms : 475 
1949. __. ‘ ieieotin —_ = , 650 
1950 (through November) --_-...------_--- at ae 


1 Equals total exports for 1937. 


The ‘sharp decline in production during 
1950 was mainly caused by the price factor, 
although insecurity in the countryside was 
a contributing cause. A leading dealer in 
Indochina states that the harvest for 1951 
may drop to almost nothing unless Cambo- 
dian gatherers receive a much higher price 
for their product. Double the current price 
would probably be needed before a notice- 
able increase in collection could take place. 
It was pointed out that gathering nux vom- 
ica involves covering an extensive area, as 
the trees and vines are not cultivated. Ad- 
ditionally, the tedious process of extracting, 
washing, and sorting the seeds is performed 
entirely by hand. 

The price in 1950, compared with that in 
1937, computed on the respective prices of 
nux vomica and rice (the principal food of 
the people) indicates that 100 kilograms of 
nux vomica was worth 266 kilograms of No. 
1 rice in 1937. Today it is worth only 41 
kilograms of rice (in 1937, 100 kilograms of 
nux vomica cost 20 piasters, 100 kilograms of 
No. 1 rice cost 7.50 piasters; in 1950, nux 
vomica cost 91 piasters, rice 220 piasters per 
100 kilograms) (kilogram=2.2046 pounds; 
US$1=—20.5 piasters in 1950 and 2.16 to 3.02 
piasters in 1937). 

Based upon a personal trip through the 
collecting area, the principal trader esti- 
mated that if demand existed and price were 
sufficiently high, 4,000 to 5,000 tons could be 
gathered. Whether or not this estimate is 
overoptimistic, a substantial increase is cer- 
tainly possible. 

Domestic consumption is small and lim- 
ited to chewing of the seed by people in pro- 
ducing areas. 

There are no known stocks on hand in 
Indochina. 

Official 1950 export figures have not yet 
been compiled by the customs, but a prelim- 
inary figure of 182 tons has been given out. 
This includes more than 60 tons of carry-over 
stocks from 1949. 

Exports (in metric tons—2,204.6 pounds) 
of nux vomica from Indochina, with ship- 
ments to the United States in parentheses, 
were: 1937, 920 (584); 1948, 427 (289); 1949, 
589 (224); and 1950, 182 (162). 

The Indochinese trade contends that its 
product yields more strychnine than the two 
other competing sources and offers the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 


Percent 
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ANTIBIOTIC PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 
EXPANDING 


Production of penicillin in Sweden is now 
large enough to make supplies available for 
export. In addition, a plant for the pro- 
duction of streptomycin and other antibiotics 
is being planned and will be located near 
Stockholm, reports the foreign press. 


TURKEY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Turkey’s imports of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts from all sources tn the first half of 1950 
amounted to T£13,600,000, while exports of 
drugs and related products totaled approxi- 
mately T£358,000,000, reports the foreign 
press. 

Principal articles exported were licorice 
root, opium, medicinal oils and plants, and 
styrax. 





Indonesia exported 101 metric tons of cit- 
ronella oil, valued at 1,315,000 rupiahs, 
during November 1950 (US$1—3.80 rupiahs). 
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Iron & Steel 


Steep Rock LAKE AREA, CANADA, TO 
BECOME Masor IRON-ORE SOURCE 


Overshadowing the 1,216,614 long tons of 
iron ore actually shipped during 1950 by 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., the single com- 
pany presently producing, are the récently 
announced discoveries that these Canadian 
deposits, hitherto believed to be of quite 
limited extent, contain reserves of 1,000,- 
000,000 tons of recoverable ore, with explora- 
tion continuing. 

With the Errington and Hogarth mines, 
which are already in production, scheduled 
to produce 3,000,000 tons annually by 1955, 
and with the “C” ore body being outlined by 
the leaseholder, Inland Steel Corporation, a 
group representing both Canadian and 
United States steel companies is negotiating 
agreements to permit them to explore and 
to lease iron-ore properties in the Steep Rock 
Lake area. Thus Steep Rock Lake promises 
to become one of the world’s major sources of 
high-grade iron ore, with an eventual pro- 
duction of 10,000,000 tons of ore annually 
from half a dozen or more mines a reason- 
able prospect. 


GERMAN OvuTPuUT LAGS IN DECEMBER; SETS 
POSTWAR RECORD IN 1950 


For the first time since June 1950, German 
steel production dropped below the million- 
ton mark in December. The 50,000-ton drop, 
which cut output to 960,000 metric tons, re- 
flected principally the mounting coal short- 
age, although absenteeism and the Christ- 
mas holidays also took their toll. There was 
no lessening in demand, and the reduced De- 
cember output caused the local supply situa- 
tion to become increasingly critical, the back- 
log of orders for finished steel extending for 
9 months. About one-fifth of German pro- 
duction is reported going into exports. 

In all, some 12,120,000 metric tons of crude 
steel were produced in Germany in 1950, an 
increase of one-third over the 9,160,000 tons 
made in 1949. Estimates place production 
in the Federal Republic in 1938, the last 
complete prewar year, at 17,902,000 tons. 
Thus output in 1950 was roughly two-thirds 
that of the earlier year. 


IRON ORE MINED IN NEW CALEDONIA 


Mining of iron ore from surface deposits 
in the Carenage Bay area of southern New 
Caledonia was begun in the third quarter 
of 1950 on a limited scale. The mining com- 
pany, Société le Nickel, extracted some 9,658 
metric tons of this ore during the quarter 
and shipped 2,268 tons to Australia for the 
account of the Broken Hill Pty., Ltd. 

The arrangement concluded between these 
companies calls for the shipment of a total 
of 15,000 tons of Carenage Bay ore so that 
Broken Hill may determine the suitability of 
this ore to Australian requirements. The 
ore included in the first shipment analyzed 
57.5 percent Fe, 0.07 percent Mn, 0.12 per- 
cent S, 0.02 percent P, and 3.1 percent Cr. 


Leather & Products 


EGYPT’s PRODUCTION INCREASING; 1950 
IMPORTS AND EXPoRTS 


Egyptian production of vegetable- and 
chrome-tanned leathers increased in 1950 to 
4,500 metric tons of vegetable-tanned leather 
and 7,000,000 square feet of chrome-tanned 
leather, compared with 3,800 tons and 
5,500,000 square feet, respectively, in 1949. 
A number of factors were responsible for 
the greater output, among them the purchase 
of modern machinery; gradual replacement 
of the vegetable-tanning process with chrome 
tanning; receipt during 1950 of vegetable- 
and chemical-tanning materials from the 
United Kingdom, France, Turkey, and the 
Union of South Africa; and Government 
direction of flaying methods used in slaugh- 
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terhouses. Improvement in quality of Egyp- 
tian sole and upper leathers and more at- 
tractive prices also helped. 

Purchases of industrial and technical 
leathers from the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy accounted for about 80 percent of 
total 1950 leather-article imports, according 
to the trade. It was estimated that boxcalf 
shoe upper leather and split leather for shoe- 
bottom supporters from the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands, as well as chamois or 
kid leather for shoe uppers from France, 
made up the remainder of approximate 
annual import requirements of 200 tons. 

Egypt exported about 25 tons of manu- 
factured valises, handbags, and other fancy 
leather goods in 1950, compared with only 
15 tons in 1949 and 31 tons in 1948. 


Motion Pictures and 
Photographie 
Products 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
NEW CALEDONIA 


The year ended June 30, 1950, witnessed a 
decline in the predominant position of 
French 16-mm. feature films in New Cale- 
donia. During this year about 40 percent of 
the 16-mm. films screened were French, com- 
pared with 80 percent.in the preceding year. 
A corresponding gain was registered by 
United States films, which for the most part 
are dubbed in the French language. Two 
or three Italian films were shown during 
the year. 

During this period, 16-mm. films achieved 
a popularity equal to that of 35-mm. films, 
but the period was not a particularly pros- 
perous one from the standpoint of the ex- 
hibitors. Attendance at theaters declined 
considerably, and a number of films im- 
ported proved unsuitable for New Caledonian 
audiences. Finally, a 10-percent tax im- 
posed on gross box-office receipts had to be 
absorbed by the exhibitors because the pur- 
chasing power of the public is so restricted 
that an increase in price would have meant 
a substantial drop in attendance. 

There are two 16-mm. circuits operating in 
New Caledonia. One circuit consists of a 
permanent theater, a small outdoor theater, 
a mobile unit operating in rural areas, two 
occasional exhibitors in small towns, a min- 
ing company, and a canning company. This 
circuit receives most of its films from a 
United States distributor in Australia, sup- 
plemented by a few films from French 
sources. The other circuit is limited to a 
semimobile unit, moving its projection 
equipment from one to another of its five 
outdoor theaters, each of which is served at 
least one night a week. Its films are pri- 
marily from French sources but include 
some United States films. Both circuits im- 
port about four films each per month. 

With few exceptions, all of the 16-mm. 
films imported into New Caledonia are ac- 
quired on a rental basis. Rental prices 
increased somewhat during the past year and 
cost an average of $125 to $225 per film, in- 
cluding freight, insurance, handling charges 
and customs. A very limited number of 
films are being purchased for a 4-year period 
from French sources at a price which aver- 
ages about $175 per film. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


There are at present 7,290 elementary 
schools, 360 high schools, 579 colleges, 572 
vocational schools, and 10 universities in the 
Netherlands. According to the Ministry of 
Education, about 2,900 elementary schools 
have silent motion-picture equipment. It 
has not been possible to obtain information 
on the availability of sound equipment in 
the elementary schools, but it is understood 
that such equipment is available only on a 
very limited scale. As arule, the equipment 
is owned by one school, although sometimes 
a combination of schools may own it. It 


is not known how many high schools, 
colleges, and universities have motion- 
picture equipment. 

According to the manager of the Associa- 
tion for Visual Education, film strips are 
becoming more and more popular. The fol- 
lowing types of schools and organizations 
are equipped with film strips and slide pro- 
jectors: 1,500 elementary schools, 450 high 
schools and colleges, and 1,100 youth 
organizations. 

The currency allocation for the importa- 
tion of 16-mm. films is fixed by the Neder- 
landsche Bank each year in consultation 
with the Foreign Exchange Committee in 
Charge of 16-mm. Motion-Picture Imports. 
The 1950 quota was 120,000 guilders (guilder 
=about U. S. $0.26). Part of the foreign 
exchange allotted by the Nederlandsche Bank 
is used for educational films. Import per- 
mits are required for all 16-mm. films. As 
a rule, educational films and film strips are 
not exempt from duties, although, according 
to the Ministry of Education, recognized edu- 
cational institutions may theoretically be 
exempted from paying duty. 

The development in the use of motion 
pictures for educational purposes is in an 
advanced stage. During 1946, 1947, and 1948 
the Netherlands Foundation for the Distribu- 
tion of Educational Films received a total 
subsidy of 1,000,000 guilders from the Gov- 
ernment. This amount was used for the 
production of nine educational victures and 
also made it possible to supply 2,400 schools 
with projectors and films. As far as facili- 
ties are available, there appears to be a 
trend in the school system toward the use 
of motion pictures in education. 

The market for imported 16-mm. educa- 
tional films is negligible. Apart from 16-mm. 
instruction films used by military and naval 
establishments, very few educational films 
are imported. Educational motion pictures 
are distributed mainly by the Netherlands 
Foundation for the Distribution of Educa- 
tional Films at The Hague. There are three 
special educational film libraries in the 
Netherlands. With respect to the market 
potentials for the sale of 16-mm. projectors, 
various sources state that the market is at 
present overstocked. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During the year 1950, a total of 367 feature 
films were passed by the Swedish Censorship 
Board. Of these, 131 were approved for exhi- 
bition to children, and 236 were classified 
as for adults only. This compares with a 
total of 345 features approved by the Board 
in 1949. During 1950, 21 pictures were com- 
pletely rejected by the censors, of which 16 
were United States films, 2 were Soviet, and 
1 each came from Brazil, France, and Ger- 
many. 

Of the 367 feature films approved in 1950, 
231 (63 percent) were United States pro- 
ductions, 35 were from France, 33 were Brit- 
ish, 33 were produced in Sweden, 14 were 
Russian, 9 German, 3 Austrian, 2 Danish, 2 
Italian, and 1 each came from Mexico, Spain, 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, and Finland. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Exchange and import controls were im- 
posed in the Union of South Africa on 
November 5, 1948, and were extended on 
July 1, 1949, to cover imports from all coun- 
tries. Under this system, importers of mo- 
tion pictures are permitted to import their 
product freely under open license but are 
allowed to remit in dollars only 50 percent of 
the total amount which they had remitted 
in the calendar year 1947. Money which 
cannot be remitted is held in blocked ac- 
counts, and no indication has been given 
of the Government’s plan for its eventual 
release. There has been no notable decline 
in the number of United States pictures 
shown in South Africa since the introduction 
of these exchange restrictions. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and E> 
COMMUNICATI 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Venezuela Inaugurates 
Air Service to Lima, Peru 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) in- 
augurated its announced weekly service be- 
tween the Peruvian and Venezuelan capitals 
on January 22, 1951, with the arrival in Lima 
of the first flight from Caracas. The plane, 
a Constellation L-49, departed from Lima for 
the return flight to Caracas on January 24. 

LAV’s provisional office in Lima reports 
that as yet through service between Lima 
and New York via Caracas cannot be offered 
as it is necessary to change planes in Caracas. 
From the Venezuelan capital connections also 
can be made for Habana. 

On future scheduled flights, LAV will ar- 
rive in Lima on Mondays at 3 p. m. local time 
and will depart for Caracas at 11 p. m. on 
the same day. The published passenger fares 
not including taxes are as follows: Lima- 
Caracas, $284—round trip, $511.20; Lima-New 
York, $388—round trip, $712; Lima-Habana 
$314—round trip, $565.20. The charges for 
the Habana run include one night’s hotel 
bill in Caracas as connections for that city 
are not made until the following day. 


Yugoslavian Traffic via the 
Danube River Increasing 


A considerable volume of traffic has de- 
veloped on the Danube River between Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, and Bavaria, Germany, during 
the past year, reports the United States Lega- 
tion in Vienna. The total volume of traffic 
moving from Yugoslavia to Regensburg in 
Bavaria amounted to 76,626 metric tons, and 
that from Yugoslavia to Linz, Austria, was 
14,550 tons. The principal commodities ex- 
ported from Yugoslavia were pyrite, pulp- 
wood, mine timber, and bauxite, and there 
were somewhat smaller tonnages of kerosene, 
teed, starch, and tobacco. 

Import movements to Yugoslavia from 
Regensburg amounted to 78,668 metric tons, 
comprised mostly of coke, which totaled more 
than 68,000 tons, scrap iron in the amount 
of 6,686 tons, and anthracite coal with a 
volume of 1,390 tons. Other less-important 
commodities included bleaching soil, fire- 
stone, paint, and miscellaneous shipments. 
Shipments from Linz to Yugoslavia consisted 
entirely of pig iron, amounting to approxi- 
mately 1,800 tons. 

The grand total of Danube River movement 
during the year was thus slightly more than 
171,000 metric tons. 


Exports of Natural Gas 
Banned by Alberta Province 


The embargo on the export of natural gas 
has been extended for at least 9 months by 
the government of Alberta, Canada. This 
decision was made after prolonged hearings 
in 1950 by the Alberta Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation Board to ascertain the 
amount of gas reserves in the Province and 


its probable requirements for the next 30 
years. 


March 12, 1951 


The Conservation Board estimated, accord- 
ing to the press, that Alberta’s proven reserves 
within economic reach approximate 
4,438,000,000,000 cubic feet; requirements for 
the next 30 years were estimated at 
3,059,000,000,000 cubic feet. The Board fur- 





Ethiopia Gets 1 BRD Loan 
for Telecommunication Im- 
provement 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. an- 
nounced on February 19 that it had 
granted a loan for $1,500,000 to the 
Ethiopian Government for the re- 
habilitation and extension of that 
country’s telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems. The loan is to provide foreign 
exchange for the acquisition from 
abroad of equipment, supplies, and 
services needed for telecommunication 
projects. 

Ethiopia, with a population of ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 has less than 
2,000 telephones, and fewer than 100 
communities can now be reached by 
telephone or telegraph. 

The telecommunication loan is the 
third loan to be granted by the Inter- 
national Bank of Ethiopia for develop- 
ment purposes. Loans of $5,000,000 
for road rehabilitation and main- 
tenance, and of $2,000,000 to provide 
foreign exchange for projects to be 
financed by a new Ethiopian develop- 
ment bank, were granted in September 
1950. 

The new loan is for a term of 20 
years with interest at 3 percent plus 
commission of 1 percent annually. 
Amortization payments, which are cal- 
culated to retire the loan at maturity, 
will begin in 1956. 

A new Telecommunication Au- 
thority will be established by the 
Ethiopian Government, and suitable 
management and staff will be subject 
to approval by the International Bank. 
The authority will direct the installa- 
tion of new telecommunication facili- 
ties and will operate all facilities ex- 
cept those operated by military or 
aeronautical agencies. It will also 
provide administrative and technical 
training for Ethiopian personnel. 

To meet the estimated local cur- 
rency requirements of the project, the 
Ethiopian Government will provide 
the Authority with E$3,000,000 (E$1 
is equivalent to $0.4025 United States 
currency). 

The telecommunication project, 
together with the highway program 
now being undertaken in Ethiopia, 
should greatly facilitate internal and 
external trade, thus aiding materially 
in the economic development of the 
country. 
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ther estimated that a reserve of about 
4,500,000,000,000 cubic feet was needed to as- 
sure supply of the 30-year total. 

The Government agreed to the Board’s rec- 
ommendation that no export permit for 
natural gas should be granted at this time, 
that pipeline companies’ applications be con- 
tinued to September 1951, and that, if evi- 
dence warranted, the applications be recon- 
sidered sooner. However, the last paragraph 
of the press statement released by the Premier 
of Alberta states that the Alberta govern- 
ment “will give immediate consideration to 
any official request from the proper author- 
ities’ if it develops that Alberta gas is needed 
for defense purposes. 


Telecommunication Develop- 
ments in Argentina, 1950 


A total of 72,000 telephones were installed 
in Argentina during the calendar year 1950, 
as reported in an official press release by the 
Secretaria de Informaciones. This number 
compares with 26,000 telephones installed 
during 1949. As of December 31, 1950, there 
were in operation a total of 719,000 tele- 
phones, compared with 517,000 telephones in 
use in 1946, when the Argentine Government 
acquired ownership and control of the tele- 
phone system from the former Union Tele- 
fonica. A reported 30,000,000 interurban 
calls were placed during 1950, compared with 
21,700,000 calls in 1946. 

Automatic telephone equipment was in- 
stalled during the past year at Mar del Plata 
(10,000 lines), San Nicolas (1,800 lines), 
Arsenal (3,400 lines) and Ecuador (10,000 
lines). Telephone service was extended to 
14 localities in Argentina, and improvements 
were made on 96 circuits. Expenditures on 
betterments during 1950 totaled 244,000,000 
pesos, compared with 159,000,000 pesos 
during 1949. 


Japan’s Power Production 
Reaches High in December 


Japanese public-utility power plants 
reached an all-time high in the generation 
of electricity in December 1950, when 
3,840,000 kilowatt-hours was produced. 
Power generated in 1950 was 8 percent higher 
than in the former record year, 1949. Com- 
parative figures follow: 


Public-Utility Power Production in De- 
cember 1949 and December 1950 
[In 1,000 kilowatt-hours] 


Hydro Thermal Total 
December 1950_....... 3,123,449 718,999 3,842, 448 
December 1949........ 2,814,067 431,467 3, 245, 534 
pa 309, 382 287, 532 569, 914 


Approximately 85 percent of Japan’s total 
public-utility power is produced by the 
Japan Electric Power Generation and Trans- 
mission Co. (Hassoden). This company 
reports an increase of 57.5 percent in ther- 
malplant production in December 1950 over 
the like month in 1949. However, the peak 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Foodstuffs Exhibition 
Scheduled for Rotterdam 


The Foodstuffs Exhibition Ahoy, an annual 
event, will be held in Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands, from April 24 to 27, under the auspices 
of the Committee of Rotterdam Grocers. 
This Committee is reported to represent all 
branches of the foodstuffs wholesale trade. 
Its purpose is to bring together retailers, 
manufacturers, and importers. 

Net exhibition space of 7,200 square meters 
(square meter=—10.7639 square feet) will be 
occupied by approximately 100 exhibitors, 
displaying such packaged foods as margarine, 
canned food, biscuits, flour products, confec- 
tions, canned and dried fruits imported from 
the United States, as well as meat, cheese, 
spices, and East Indian products. Other 
products to be exhibited include soap, paper 
goods, scales, slicing machines, cash regis- 
ters, refrigerators, transportation equipment, 
work clothing, and other goods of interest to 
grocers. 

The exhibition will be open exclusively to 
traders on April 24 and 25, and the public 
will be admitted on the last 2 days. An 
estimated 10,000 persons are expected to 
attend. 

Interested persons may wish to communi- 
cate either with C. Borghart, Secretary, 
Comite Rotterdamse Kruideniersbeurs, or 
with L. Smilde, Director of Trade Promotion, 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States, 41 East Forty-second Street, 
Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 


Austrian Trade Shows 
Scheduled for 1951 


The following international trade fairs 
and exhibitions are scheduled for 1951 in 
Austria: International Trade Fairs—Vienna, 
March 11-18; Graz, April 28-May 6; Dorn- 
birn, July 27—-August 5; Innsbruck, August 
24-September 2; Vienna, September 9-16; 
Graz, September 29—October 7; International 
Exhibitions—International Craft Industries 
Exhibition and Congress, Vienna, May 27-— 
June 31; and the International Automobile 
Exhibition, Vienna, May (exact dates not yet 
available). 

Information concerning the above-listed 
events and numerous other fairs is published 
from time to time in this section of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. Persons interested in 
participating in these international fairs and 
exhibitions should communicate with the 
Austrian Trade Delegate, 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


1951 German Handicraft 
Fair To Be Held in June 


The third German Handicraft Fair will be 
held in Munich from June 1 to 17. Accord- 


ing to the management, the 1949 and 1950 
fairs were attended by more than 700,000 
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people, and at last year’s fair 1,050 exhibit- 
ors, including some from France, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria, concluded contracts with 
buyers from 32 countries. 

Firms interested in taking part in the 
1951 event may wish to contact M. Halbe, 
Manager, German Handicraft Fair 1951, 
Theresienholke 14, Munich 12, Germany. 


Photographic Exhibition 
Held in Oslo, Norway 


Norway's first postwar professional photo- 
graphic exhibition was held in Oslo January 
22-29, under the auspices of the Norwegian 
Professional Photographers’ Association. Ex- 
hibits from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 
land, and Iceland included portraiture, land- 
scapes, arts and crafts, advertising photog- 
raphy, and some photographic still-picture 
equipment. American products were exhib- 
ited by a Norwegian agent of a United States 
firm. 


First European Machine-Tool 
Show To Be Held in France 


The First European Machine-Tool Exhibi- 
tion is scheduled to be held in Paris, France, 
September 1-10, 1951, under the auspices of 
the Comité Européen de Coopération des In- 
dustries de la Machine-Outil, with headquar- 
ters in Brussels. This committee, a private 
commercial organization, was formed in Oc- 
tober 1950 by representatives of the machine- 
tool industries in Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and France. It is 
planned as an annual event and each year 
is to be staged in a different European 
capital. 

The Syndicat des Constructeurs Francais 
de Machines-Outils is organizing the first 
event. The principal object of the organizers 
is to induce builders of machine tools to con- 
centrate their efforts every year on one exhi- 
bition, where they will present to buyers of 
all nations a range of machines representa- 
tive of the European machine-tool industry. 

It is reported that more than 2,000 machine 
tools and accessories will be displayed by 
about 600 manufacturers from France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
England, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, and the 





Correction: International 
Industries Fair, Utrecht 


On page 25 of the January 8, 1951, 
issue of Forei¢n Commerce WEEKLY, 
the International Industries Fair of 
Utrecht, Netherlands, was incorrectly 
listed as being in Germany. 

















Netherlands, as well as a few from Canada 
and the United States. This year’s show 
will occupy about 480,000 square feet of 
space at the Parc des Expositions, Porte de 
Versailles, in Paris, 

The principal products to be on display 
will include metal and wood-working ma- 
chine tools, machine tools for plastics in- 
dustries, and machine-tool accessories. The 
equipment exhibited will be classified, as far 
as possible, by type and not by nationality of 
the producer. Second-hand or rebuilt equip- 
ment will not be admitted. 

It is estimated that total attendance will 
reach 100,000. The committee has arranged 
for a special agency to handle hotel accom- 
modations for foreign visitors. 

American firms are invited to participate 
in this event either as exhibitors or visitors. 
Interested persons may wish to communicate 
with either B. Gardair, President of the Union 
of French Manufacturers of Machine Tools, 
2 bis Rue de La Baume, Paris, 8*, France, 
or with the office of the French Commercial 
Counselor, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Next Swiss Office Equipment 
Exposition Planned for 1952 


The Swiss Office Equipment Exposition, 
last held September 6-10, 1950, usually takes 
place every 2 years, according to a recent 
report from the American Consulate General 
at Zurich, Switzerland. The next exposition 
is planned for the fall of 1952. 

Space in the last two shows (1948 and 
1950) was reserved exclusively for members 
of the Swiss Office Appliance Association. It 
is reported that in future shows, if space 
permits, a maximum of 30 percent of the 
exhibition area may be made available to 
nonmember firms. 

Three of the 57 exhibitors at the 1950 fair 
were local subsidiaries of American com- 
panies. Moreover, American products were 
exhibited by approximately 20 Swiss agents. 

The products emphasized in the 1950 ex- 
hibition included typewriters; machines for 
calculating, bookkeeping and billing, ad- 
dressing, duplicating, and card-punching; 
cash registers; electric clocks; intercommu- 
nicating systems equipment; accounting and 
filing systems equipment, index cards, and 
cabinets; steel and wood office furniture; 
and publications relating to business office 
organization. 

It is reported that exhibitors generally 
expressed satisfaction over the results of 
the exposition. 

Firms considering taking part in the 1952 
Swiss Office Equipment Exhibition may wish 
to contact either Hugo Baldinger, Manager, 
Addressing Machine Co., Ltd., Sihlstrasse 34, 
Zurich, Switzerland, or the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counselor, Legation of Switzerland, 
3215 Cathedral Avenue NW, Washington, 
D. C. 

This announcement supersedes the item 
on the event which appeared in the October 
16, 1950, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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Country 


| Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


1948 
(annual 


———$_—__-_—_— 


Argentina Peso Basic ibe (‘) 
Preferential - (‘) 
Free market - (*') 
Bolivia Poliviano Official a 42 
Legul Free 
|} Curb : 78 
Brazil Cruzeiro | Official... 18 
Chile Peso | Official 31. 
Banking market 4: 
Provisional com- 
mercial.4 
Special commercial 5 
Free market__- 59 
Columbia. Peso Bank of Republic l 
Exchange certificate 62. 
Free market 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 5 
Uncontrolled 6 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 13. 5 
cial), 
Free L aa 18 
Honduras Lampira Official 2 
Mexico Peso Free = 4 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5 
Basic : 
Curb 6.: 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 3. 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru Sol Official 6 
Exchange  certifi- 
cate. 
Free 1 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non- 2 
trade. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3 
Free 3. 
> t 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

3 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

4 Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

§ Established July 25, 1950. 

6 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. 

§ Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

* New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

© Consists of November and December quotations; 
Tate was established Nov. 7, 1949. 

!! Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December quota- 
tions, 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
Several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic, or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentine economy, Author- 
ized nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 
1949, there were four rates in effect, ordinary (4.23), prefer- 
ential (3,73) ,auction (4.94), and free (increased from approxi- 
Mately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). 
On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to pro- 
Vide for six rates; viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential 
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units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 


Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 


} Approxi- 
aac _ mate equiv- 
ae isoun fate alent in Date 
‘ ’ si U.S. cur- 
rency | 
(‘) 7. 50 7. 50 $0.1333 | Feb. 1,1951 
(1) 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
(1) 14.54 | 14.05 | 0712 Do. 
$2. 42 260.60 | 60.60 | .0165 | Jan. 30,1951 
3111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 | . 0099 Do. 
| 101. 66 180.00 | 167.00 | . 0060 Do. 
| 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 . 0534 | Do. 
31.10 31.10 | 31.10 . 0322 | Do. 
43.10 | 43. 10 43.10 . 0232 | Do. 
60.10 | 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
10. 00 50. 00 . 0200 | Do. 
79. 00 | 76.16 | 70.50 .O141 | Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 | Do. 
3. 00 3. 16 2.78 3597 | Do. 
3. 25 2.90 | 3448 | Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Do. 
7.91 8.83 8.56 . 1168 Do. 
13.50 | 715.15 | 15.15 :0660 | Jan. 20, 1951 
17. 63 18. 60 18. 06 . 0553 Do. 
2. 04 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Jan. 30,1951 

88. 65 &. 64 8. 65 .1156 | Feb. 8, 1951 

5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Dee. 30, 1950 
°7.00 . 1429 Do. 

7.14 7. 52 7. 52 . 1330 Do. 

3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Jan. 30,1951 

4.98 4.98 4. 98 . 2008 Do. 

196. 08 6.08 6.08 . 1644 Do. 

108.05 8. 05 8.05 . 1242 Do. 

11 6. 50 . -- 
17.78 14.95 14. 95 .0669 | Dee. 29, 1950 
18. 46 15.10 15. 00 . 0667 Do. 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Jan. 30,1951 

1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
122.45 2.45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 

2.77 2.35 1. 97 . 5076 Do. 

3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 

3. 35 35 3. 35 Do. 





B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction A and B (established ini- 
tially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, 
and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), 
and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar, 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 


official rate maintained by that institution. Most 
imports are paid for at this rate. Other imports are 
paid for at the exchange certificate rate. Authorized 


remittances on account of registered capital may be 
made at the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador,—*‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘Luxury’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 
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demand did not rise as high in December 
as the company had anticipated. Peak de- 
mands are usually higher in December than 
during any other month of the winter sea- 
son. Contrary to expectations, it has not 
been necessary for the Government to issue 
orders restricting electric-power consump- 
tion this winter. 

Japan’s power demand is increasing 5 to 
10 percent annually and can be expected to 
increase still more as industrial recovery 
progresses. Present construction plans for 
new power facilities are shown in the ac- 
companying table: 


Scheduled Power-Facilities Construction 
Program, 1951-551 
[In kilowatts] 


| Hydro (Thermal 


i 


Firm in- | 
Japanese fiscal 





| 
= | cluding ™ 
year a Firm | benefits to a 
capac- | inlow | existing capac- 
ity |month| down- ity 
| stream 
| plants 
ele ee See: Sree nes eee ee Ae 
1951 _..-.--|193, 710 | 81, 060 129,810 | 140, 000 
1952 ..-----| 25,300 | 10, 700 16,200 | 35, 000 
1953._..___..____| 19,000 | 8,000 13, 500 gio 
ae ----| 0 0 0 0 
ee 80, 000 | 12, 400 97, 500 0 
Total ....|318, O10 1112, 160 | 257, 100 | 175, 000 
| | 


1 For the Japanese fiscal year, which begins on Apr. 1. 


New Thermal Power Plant 
Will Supply Marseille Area 


The new thermal power plant near Gar- 
danne, a few miles north of Marseille, France, 
which was started in January, is scheduled 
for completion late in 1952. The plant will 
cost approximately $8,500,000 and will serve 
a twofold purpose: To supplement the elec- 
tric power supply for Marseille and environs 
and to provide an additional outlet for the 
soft coal mined in the area. 





Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar 
(10.00). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have 
been levied on the basic, preferential A and preferential 
B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports were paid for at 
the official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 
percent above the official, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—T he controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, brought to 
the Department’s attention through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for dis- 
tribution and cannot be responsible for 
their content. For private publications, 
write direct to the publishing agency 
given in each case. 


Geography of the Pacific. Thirteen 
contributors, including Otis W. Freeman, 
editor. 1951. 573 pp. Price, $10. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


This book deals with “the mightiest of all 
oceans, its climates, currents, and features, 
together with the islands that rise above its 
surface and the people, resources, and indus- 
tries found in these lands.” Australia is in- 
cluded, but the other continents are consid- 
ered only as the terminals of trans-Pacific 
routes, as markets, as sources of immigrants, 
and as points of strategic or political inter- 
est. 

The book begins with a description of the 
geographic setting of the Pacific followed by 
discussions of the native peoples and the ex- 
ploration and settlement of the Pacific lands 
in historic times. The environment of the 
islands of the Pacific and the physical frame- 
work and cultural development of Australia 
are dealt with, and there are treatments of 
the human, economic, and political geogra- 
phy. 

Titles and authors of the 19 chapters are as 
follows: Geographic Setting of the Pacific 
(Freeman); The Native Peoples of the Pacific 
(Emory); The Exploration and Mapping of 
the Pacific (Manchester); Australia: The 
Physical Framework (Zierer); Australia: The 
Cultural Development (Zierer); Northern 
Melanesia: New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago (Bowman); Eastern Melanesia 
(Coulter); The Mariana, Volcano, and Bonin 
Islands (Bowers) ; The Caroline Islands (Man- 
chester); Micronesia: Marshalls, Gilberts, 
Ocean Island, and Nauru (Mason); The 
Philippine Islands (Spencer); Hawaii and 
American Island Outposts (Freeman); East- 
ern Polynesia (Freeman); Central and West- 
ern Polynesia (Bryan); New Zealand (Bow- 
man); Indonesia (Sokol); The Kuril and 
Ryukyu Islands (Hacker); Islands of the 
Eastern and Northern Pacific (Freeman); 
Trade, Transportation, and Strategic Location 
in the Pacific (Davis). 


A Survey of United States Ports. 
George Fox Mott, Ph. D. 1951. 250 
pp. Price, $5. Arco Publishing Co., 
Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


This book, prepared as a service to Ameri- 
can industry and commerce, is an analysis 
of representative harbor and port condi- 
tions, facilities, and trade facts and figures, 
including a consideration of the services of 
marine terminals, together with a presen- 
tation of control, organizational, and func- 
tional matters. It seeks “to bring together 
in common-sense relationship those facts 
and opinions which will clarify certain issues 
and point up certain similarities and dif- 
ferences between and among ports.” The 
30 ports reported upon were chosen because, 
according to the author, they represent col- 
lectively a thoroughly worthy cross section 
of United States ports. 
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AND REPORTS 


There are four parts: I, Findings and Con- 
clusions; II, Evidence Measured and Weighed; 
III, Port by Port Analysis; IV, Operational 
Sidelights. The book also contains a selected 
glossary of port terminology and terminal 
“jargon.” 

The chapters in part I treat of ports as 
economic gateways; the factors involved in 
strategic position; evolving and revolving 
commodity pressures; the role of port fa- 
cilities in attracting trade; cargo handling 
as determined by men, money, and materials; 
services, fees, and charges as barter issues; 
how control factors can free or hinder trade; 
the attitudes that stimulate or stifle the 
trade potential; conclusions bearing on the 
“port ideal.” 

Part II emphasizes the need for manage- 
ment authorities and tells of other groups, 
agencies, and persons who make a port; 
presents such tables as tonnage totals, by 
port, with percentage breakdown showing 
foreign and domestic trade, stevedoring rates, 
the union hourly wage scale for truck drivers 
and helpers, and 1949 tax rates for port 
cities; discusses the effect of transport costs 
on the trade flow; and devotes a chapter to 
“Foreign Trade Zones Meet Modern Needs.” 

In part III are discussed, for each port, 
such things as its location advantages; har- 
bor utilization factors, with statistics on dis- 
tribution of ownership and operation of 
piers, wharves, and docks; port and terminal 
facilities; the commerce attracted, with 1948 
and 1949 data on water-borne tonnage and 
traffic; the port’s legal status and relation- 
ship to the sovereign authority; the opera- 
tion policy and administration; and the man- 
agement policy and practice. The maps in 
part III, one for each port, include indica- 
tions of port and terminal facilities. 

Part IV deals with railroads and motor, 
inland-waterway, air, and pipeline transport. 


McGraw-Hill Directory of Chemicals 
and Producers. 1951. 558 pp. Price, 
$20. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 

The directory provides the chemical in- 
dustry with an index of United States 
chemical manufacturers, the products they 
make, and the grades of the commodities 
produced. If-confines itself to prime pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in the United 
States and its territories and possessions. 
Refiners and processors are regarded as 
manufacturers. A valuable feature is the 
alphabetical list of producers at the back 
of the book. 

Chemical raw materials, industrial and fine 
chemicals, dyes, and certain semifinished 
products (synthetic resins, metal powders, 
and insecticides) are included. An innova- 
tion is the separate listing of various grades. 
Two grades of the same chemical may be 
entirely separate products commercially, and 
the directory shows that different grades are 
often made by different companies. 
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eral” permits valid for purchases in any 
country. | 

(b) Motor-Vehicle-Assembly Industry Re- 
quirements: Additional currency, in the form 
of general permits, valid for both hard- ang 
soft-currency countries, will be granted to 
the motor-vehicle-assembly industry in order 
to build up stocks of completely knocked- 
down materials. 

(c) Capital-Equipment Imports: Import- 
ers of essential capital equipment will be 
granted the same facilities for future order. 
ing as those granted importers of raw mate- 
rials (i. e., through the issuance of “letters 
of authority” and subsequent granting 
thereunder of import permits). 

(d) Textile Piece Goods: Importation of 
textile piece goods from hard-currency coun- 
tries will be decontrolled subject to desig- 
nated ceiling prices, as is now the case for 
piece goods from soft-currency countries. 
Present ceiling prices on piece goods will be 
raised because of the increases in prices. 
For statistical purposes, import permits will 
be required for clearance through Customs 
of both hard- and soft-currency textile piece 
goods, but such permits will be freely granted 
to any importer who establishes with the 
import-control authorities the fact that he 
has placed a confirmed order for piece goods 
at, or below, the specified ceiling prices. 

(e) Consumer-Goods Imports (excluding 
piece goods): A further consumer-goods 
quota of 20 percent of 1948 imports will be 
granted immediately to cover the second half 
of 1951. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 12, 1951, for consumer-goods quotas 
for the first 6 months of 1951.) In addition, 
a further 20 percent quota of 1948 imports 
will be granted to allow building up of exist- 
ing stocks. Decontrolled or “prohibited list” 
goods are excluded from the quotas. 

Taking into consideration the current 2u 
percent consumer-goods quota granted for 
the first half of 1951, a total of 60 percent 
of 1948 imports will thus be granted for the 
whole of 1951. Permits will be valid for 
shipment through March 31, 1952, provided 
orders are placed not later than November 
30, 1951. 

Types of permits for consumer goods will 
continue to be issued as general permits 
up to 25 percent and restricted permits for 
75 percent of each importer’s quota. Exist- 
ing conversion privileges also will be con- 
tinued. 

(f) Prohibited-Imports List Retained: The 
existing “prohibited list” will be retained 
and, if necessary, extended to prevent ex- 
travagant imports of luxury or nonessential 
goods. [The so-called “prohibited list” has 
been in effect in the Union since March 1949. 
Commodities on this list are prohibited from 
importation from all countries. Copies of 
this list are available on request to the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRON AND STEEL BARRELS AND DRUMS 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT Duty 


Under an order of the British Treasury, 
effective on January 31, 1951, and continuing 
through December 31 of the same year, the 
following goods are exempt from import 
duty: Barrels and drums made wholly or 
mainly of iron or steel, of a kind commonly 
used for the conveyance or storage of goods, 
of a capacity of 1 gallon and upward, 
whether with flat or tapered top and 
whether with removable lid or otherwise. 
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The National Bureau of 
Standards And Its 
International Relations 


(Continued from p. 4) 


ess of calibrating temperature and il- 
lumination standards for Austria. The 
scientists as far away as New Zealand 
and India receive “daily shipments” of 
standards from the Bureau in the form 
of radio time and standard frequency 
signals issued by the Bureau Radio Sta- 
tions WWV in Maryland and WWVH in 
Hawaii. By slower air mail dispatch the 
Bureau sends abroad many of its con- 
trol standards of illumination, resist- 
ance, optical rotation, chemical com- 
position, and physical properties to aid 
in the establishment of uniform and re- 
producible technical results in scientific 
and technical productions. 

Employees of the Bureau were loaned 
to Brazil for a period of 2 years to super- 
vise the construction of a laboratory and 
the establishment of modern procedures 
in rubber analysis. Aid has been ren- 
dered to Australia, South Africa, and 
India; these nations are engaged in es- 
tablishing facilities similar to those of 
the Bureau and have chosen the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards as their 
model. The Bureau recently provided 
advice and training to a group of glass 
technologists from India. In the dedica- 
tion of the new Glass Technology Insti- 
tute at Jadavapur, New Delhi, Dr. Atma 
Ram, Director of the Central Glass and 
Ceramic Institute, indicated that “some 
of the equipment units are, in fact, just 
a reproduction of the Bureau’s methods” 
designed from information obtained 
while he was a guest worker at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 


Exchange 


To inform the American public and 
our foreign scientific associates of the 
research work which is_ considered 
worthy of publication, a technical jour- 
nal of research papers is issued monthly 
by the Bureau and is known as the Jour- 
nal of Research of the National Bureau 
of Standards. In addition to the Jour- 
nal of Research, two other monthly pub- 
lications are issued—a Technical News 
Bulletin with a survey of the Bureau’s 
work and Basic Radio Propagation Pre- 
dictions in which the Radio “weather” 
is predicted 3 months in advance. 

Other publications of the Bureau staff, 
with which the public and the technical 
professions, in particular, are able to 
receive the results of the Bureau’s re- 
search and development work include: 
(a) Circulars, which cover the general 
technical and basic research work; (b) 
Applied Mathematics Series and Mathe- 
matics Tables; (c) Handbooks; (d) 
Building Materials and Structural Re- 
ports; and (e) Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions. The Bureau maintains publica- 
tion exchange relations with approxi- 
mately 1,000 research institutions and 
libraries abroad. This multilateral ar- 
rangement provides other nations with 
the publications of the Bureau while 
the Bureau benefits from their publica- 
tions and has thus been able to establish 
one of the best technical libraries in the 
country. This library is one of the many 
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Notes on Insurance in Egypt 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


New legislation (law No. 156), regulating the operations of insurance companies 
in Egypt, became officially effective September 18, 1950. Executive regulations govern- 
ing the application of the law are being prepared by the Ministry of Finance. The 
new law cancels and replaces the preexisting insurance control law (No. 92 of 1939). 

In general, the new law extends Government supervision to all branches of insur- 
ance and reinsurance and to capitalization, savings, and provident fund undertakings. 
It requires life-insurance companies to invest in Egypt 100 percent of their mathematical 
reserves (the 1939 law required 60 percent) ; a period of up to 8 years may be allowed 
to reach the 100 percent figure. A minimum qualifying deposit of £E10,000 for each 
branch of insurance transacted has been continued from the old law. Also, for the 
first time a deposit is required for marine and aviation insurance, fixed at £E5,000. 
In addition, not less than 40 percent of nonlife premium collections must be invested 
within Egypt (25 percent for marine and aviation insurance) . 

Responsibility for carrying out the supervision and control of insurance activities 
is vested in an Insurance Administration, to function as a part of the Ministry of Finance. 
The Administration is to have the assistance and guidance of an Advisory Committee 
known as the Superior Council for Insurance. The Council is to be composed of vyari- 
ous Government officials and representatives of the banking and insurance businesses, 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Finance. It is reported that the first ques- 
tion to be considered by the Council will be approval of regulations implementing the 
law. The Council will also have the task of prescribing the proportion of insurance- 
company funds to be invested in approved investments. In addition, the Insurance 
Administration is required by the law to obtain an opinion from the Council before 
making decisions on certain matters. 

The new law requires insurance companies to maintain certain accounts subject 
to audit by an auditor approved by the Ministry of Finance, and to file prescribed 
returns with the Insurance Administration. The Administration is required to pre- 
pare and issue an annual report on insurance activities. Under the 1939 law, insur- 
ance companies were required to file annual returns, but the Ministry of Finance did 
not publish an official report on insurance-company operations. The figures which 
follow should be taken, therefore, as unofficial estimates. 

Fire insurance is the largest single branch of insurance written, a good part of the 
income being derived from the cotton business. It was reported that in 1948 fire insur- 
ance was written by 64 companies, including 5 Egyptian, 41 British, 7 French, 6 Amer- 
ican, 2 Indian, and 1 each Italian, Belgian and Swiss. Fire premium income for 
1948 was estimated at about £E700,000. Marine insurance was written by 60 com- 
panies, including 4 Egyptian, 44 British, 8 American, and 1 each French, Indian, Swiss, 
and Palestinian. Premium income for marine insurance in 1948 was estimated at about 
£E400,000. There were reported to be 19 life-insurance companies, including 4 Egyptian, 
6 British, 5 French, and 2 each Italian and Swiss; no statistics are available on life- 
insurance-premium income, but life-insurance-company reserves were recently esti- 
mated to exceed £E15,000,000. Workmen’s compensation insurance and automobile 
insurance were written by 37 companies, including 4 Egyptian, 32 British, and 1 French. 
Estimated premium income in 1948 for these branches totaled approximately ££500,000. 
It may be noted that automobile third-party liability insurance is compulsory for trucks 
and passenger busses. Workmen’s compensation insurance is also compulsory. 

The Egyptian Parliament approved an act in July 1950 setting up a system of non- 
contributory pensions, granted subject to a means test, for the whole population. This 
plan is said to be the first of its kind in the Arab world and may serve as a model 
for other Arabian countries which have similar economic and social conditions. The 
plan differs from previous Egyptian social-welfare measures by including industrial 
and commercial workers as well as agricultural laborers. An important feature of this 
social-security plan is the decentralization of administration, which will be in the hands 
of district and regional offices with the cooperation of local voluntary bodies. The 
Department of Social Security, which is a part of the Ministry of Social Affairs, will 
exercise over-all supervision. The act was to have become effective February 1, 1951, 
in certain regions of the country, and coverage is to be extended gradually so as to 
include the whole country by February 1, 1952. 

The plan is expected to cost about £E6,000,000 a year, according to one estimate. 

The new social-security plan provides for old-age and invalidity pensions, as well as 
pensions for widows and orphans. The amount of pension payable depends on the 
form of disability, the number of persons dependent for support on the pensioner, and 
where the pensioner lives, benefits being higher for city than for rural residents. The 
highest pension allowable will be £E30 a year in city areas and £E23 in rural areas. 
Foreigners who have lived in Egypt for 10 consecutive years may be eligible for pen- 
sions providing their countries extend similar treatment to Egyptians. 








factors which helps to make the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards a leading 
world technical laboratory. 

Information also is provided through 
correspondence; more than 10,000 for- 
eign requests for technical information 
are received annually. 

Interconsultation between mathema- 
ticians, engineers, electronic specialists, 
physicists, and chemists makes possible 
much of the technical advance in re- 
search and development evidenced in 


the Bureau’s contribution in publica- 
tions and in Government service. The 
varied technical professions represented 
on the Bureau staff are similar to those 
in many of our leading technical uni- 
versities. Occupying a 70-acre tract in 
the residential area of northwest Wash- 
ington, the Bureau’s more than 20 ivy- 
covered buildings simulate in many ways 
a university campus and the grounds 
are referred to by many of the personnel 
as “the campus.” 
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(Continued from p. 22) 


According to current trade estimates, be- 
tween 250 and 300 feature films are needed 
in South Africa each year. The actual num- 
ber of pictures imported each year cannot 
be ascertained, as official statistics are kept by 
feet of film rather than by individual pic- 
tures. At the present time, it is estimated 
that about 70 percent of the films shown in 
South Africa are United States productions, 
20 percent are British, and the other 10 
percent Indian and European films. This 
is a change from percentages reported for 
1949, when it was estimated that 81 percent 
of the films were from the United States. 
Distributors attribute the deciine to the fact 
that increased film production in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent has made 
more pictures available from those sources. 
United States films continue to be the most 
popular with South African audiences, al- 
though during recent months a number of 
good British pictures have been shown and 
have been very well received. 

It is estimated that there are now 413 
theaters in the Union of South Africa ex- 
hibiting 35-mm. films, having a total seat- 
ing capacity of 250,000-300,000. The num- 
ber of theaters in each of the large cities 
is as follows: Johannesburg 57, Capetown 43, 
Durban 21, Pretoria 14, and Port Elizabeth 11. 

During the boom period of the war and 
early postwar years, theater attendance in 
South Africa was very high, and the public 
exercised little selectivity. With the in- 
creasing cost of living, the public has 
become much more critical of its motion- 
picture programs, and all theaters have 
noted a decided drop in box-office receipts 
during the past year. Attendance at the 
large’ theaters in the cities, particularly for 
well-advertised and popular pictures, con- 
tinues to be good. In the suburbs and in 
the small towns, however, attendance has 
fallen off, and several smaller theaters have 
had to close. 

There appears to be no possibility of a 
change in admission prices at the present 
time, although distributors and theater own- 
ers are facing higher costs and would un- 
doubtedly like to increase admissions if 
Government approval could be obtained. 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


During 1950, a total of 386 long feature 
films (more than 6,500 feet in length) were 
registered by the Board of Trade, 74 of which 
were British productions and 312 foreign. 
Of the 312 foreign features, 264 were from 
the United States, 26 from France, 16 from 
Italy, the remaining 6 pictures coming from 
other countries. There were also 198 en- 
tertainment films from 3,000 to 6,500 feet in 
length registered by the Board of Trade, of 
which 49 were British and 145 were United 
States films. Short films registered (less 
than 3,000 feet in length) totaled 762, of 
which 238 were British and 524 foreign. 
Practically all of the foreign short films reg- 
istered were United States films. 

Up to 50 prints of each feature film is 
generally used for circulation in the United 
Kingdom. Consideration is being given to 
the suggestion that the general release of 
films in the Greater London area and other 
areas of mass population be speeded up. At 
the present time, London is divided into 
three sections, and a film takes 3 weeks to 
cover the area. It has been proposed that 
London and other populous centers be di- 
vided into two sections so as to cover the 
cities in 2 weeks. As more theaters would 
exhibit the same film at the same time, more 
prints would be needed. The main ad- 
vantage of this system would be to have 
as many theaters as possible exhibit the film 
during the peak of the advertising campaign. 
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Prints are usually made in the United 
Kingdom from imported negatives. Unex- 
posed rawstock film imported during 1950 
totaled 36,116,375 linear feet, valued at 
£314,953. Imports of exposed film during the 
year amounted to 59,502,737 linear feet, 
valued at £807,407. New safety stock is now 
coming into use, and there is expected to be 
a complete change-over to this type of film 
by July 1951. 

United States films are very well received 
by the film public of the United Kingdom. 
A recent poll taken among British exhibitors 
indicated that a United States film was the 
largest box-office attraction in 1950, with a 
British feature film running a close second. 
The next 4 films in order of box-office receipts 
were British, with the last 4 of the most 
popular 10 films being United States pro- 
ductions. It is felt that the box-office in- 
come from a good British film will equal that 
of a good foreign film. 

Estimated gross box-office receipts in the 
United Kingdom during 1950 amounted to 
£112,000,000, of which £38,000,000 represents 
estimated amount of entertainment tax 
paid. Of the £74,000,000 remaining after 
the tax has been deducted, approximately 
40 percent went to the distributors and 60 
percent was retained by the exhibitors 
(£1—=US$2.80). 


Paints & Pigments 


CANADIAN PLANT EXPANDING 


The Dominion Colour Corporation, Ltd., 
Canada, plans to construct an addition to its 
plant at New Toronto, Ontario, states the 
Canadian press. A number of color pigments 
will be produced, including types which have 
not been manufactured previously on a com- 
mercial scale in the Dominion. 


Pulp & Paper 


PAPER SHORTAGE IN UNITED KINGDOM 
CAUSES FURTHER CUT IN NEWSPRINT 


The directors of the Newsprint Supply Co., 
London, England, announced on February 2 
a further cut in permitted consumption by 
newspapers. The cut was 5 percent and took 
effect at noon on Sunday, February 11, the 
beginning of a 4-week-rationing period. 

It was stated that this cut was made nec- 
essary by the fact that supplies during recent 
months have failed to reach expectations, 
with the result that stocks available to news- 
papers have fallen to the lowest level since 
the company was formed in 1940. Every 





effort is being made to increase supplies, and 
it is hoped that the present cut will be only 
temporary. 

The board further decided to request the 
Government to impose an equivalent cut on 
other users of newsprint and similar printing 
papers and to review exports of newsprint 
again. 

There continues to be a serious shortage of 
all classes of paper and board, as a result of 
several factors—one being that demand un- 
der present conditions is outrunning supply; 
also the continued need for increasing ex- 
ports; and, finally, the urgent demands now 
being placed on the industry by the defense 
program. The consequences of rearmament 
and the calling up of young men in the trade 
constitute one of the most serious problems 
the industry has to face. In addition to 
these factors are the restrictions that are 
rapidly being imposed on many essential raw 
materials. 

Many mills are seeking any and every 
source of supply of raw materials for paper 
making, even though they know they are 
paying higher than market prices. 

It is believed that it will be far into the 
second half of 1951 before the rising spiral 
of pulp and newsprint prices adjusts itself. 

The prospects for 1951 appear to be any- 
thing but pleasing and certainly give little 
reason for cptimism. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


UNITED KINGDOM’s 1950 FoREIGN TRADE 


In 1950 the United Kingdom exported 
perfumery and toilet preparations (exclud- 
ing perfumed spirits, essential oils, and toilet 
soap) valued at £4,025,567, compared with 
£4,046,068 in 1949. Tooth pastes and dental 
preparations accounted for £895,046, against 
£810,345 in the preceding year, and cos- 
metics, £1,474,219 (£1,441,733 in 1949), 
Exports of perfumed spirits amounted to 
£617,478, in contrast to £572,817 in 1949. 
Toilet-soap shipments totaled £1,921,637, 
against £2,124,947. 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (same class as described) were valued 
at £84,523 (£84,274 in 1949). No imports 
were reported for the other classifications. 





A fertilizer company at Piraeus, Greece, is 
processing 50,000 metric tons of pyrites an- 
nually, with the prospect of attaining a rate 
of 70,000 tons by mid-1951. The surplus 
ore is being exported. 








the census. 


35 percent. 


was in residential areas. 


of the northeast. 


4,000 to almost 7,000. 





Preliminary Census Figures Show Trends in Brazilian Population 


Since July first, 45,000 census takers have been ringing doorbells and ranging Brazil's 
1,896 municipalities by jeep, river boat, and muleback, asking questions of the country’s 
growing and shifting population, according to the Brazilian Bulletin of January 1. In 
Rio 5,000 office workers have been tabulating the answers. 

Taking a census in Brazil is no easy job. First, it has to be timed to miss the rainy 
season, when roads in the interior are impassable. ( 
hinterland must be mapped out in accordance with available transportation facilities, 
probable population density, number of rural properties registered, and other factors. 

Although the complete results for all cities and municipalities are not yet in, suffi- 
cient data have been tabulated to make a fairly accurate estimate of the results of 


Sao Paulo’s population of 2,200,000 challenges Rio de Janeiro’s of 2,400,000. Sao 
Paulo’s increase during the period 1940-50 was 73 percent compared with Rio’s of 


The rise in Sao Paulo’s population was in industrial sections, whereas that in Rio’s 


The expanded growth of the urban areas was at the expense of rural ones. 
[here was spectacular expansion in the south, along with the comparative stagnation 


Preliminary estimates of total Brazilian population set it at approximately 50,000,000. 
Since 1940, the number of homes in Rio increased from 285,000 to 406,000; com- 
mercial establishments from 13,000 to 26,000; and industrial plants from less than 


Then the long treks through the 
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